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will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers 
or sailors, destined to 
proceed overseas. 
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Swope’s Annual January Sale 
offers pronounced savings on many other 
lines of men’s winter footwear. 
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OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. | 
We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 
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Saccharin 


Are we going to learn anything be- 
cause of what we endured while the 
country was at war? Will we topple 
any of our own tyrants from their rick- 
ety old thrones? Are we in the humor 
to go back to the sleepy system of sub- 
mitting to court decisions that are based 
upon bribery and intimidation—to take 
our meat and drink from the hand of 
the Washington politician whose high 
patriotism finds its chief outlet in the 
skillful feathering of his own nest? 


The necessities of the war have un- 
covered a good many shams. Are we 
going to forget about them? An in- 
teresting case in point is that altogether 
remarkable chemical product, saccha- 
rin, the “sweetest thing in the world” 
barring only the first kiss of love or a 
baby’s first dimpled smile. When sac- 
charin was evolved from coal-tar and 
was shown to be five hundred times 
sweeter than the best grade of sugar, 
the discovery was regarded as one of 
the new wonders of the world. When to 
this was added the fact that it was 
harmless to persons suffering with dia- 
betes—to whom sugar is deadly poison 
—the chemist who produced it was 
credited with a halo. 


Would saccharin put sugar off the 
market? Not at all. You couldn’t make 
a cake with saccharin. A cupful of 
sugar supplies a cupful of bulk and the 
quality of sugar to the batter. What 
would the cook say to the idea of sub- 
stituting a quantity of sweetening that 
would scarcely cover the tip of a tea- 
spoon? The oldest cook in the world 
couldn’t make a cake that way. No, 
there is no competition between sac- 
charin and sugar; but just the same, 
the sugar magnates took alarm. Chem- 
ists and pathologists put their heads to- 
gether and told the dear public that 
saccharin was a deadly poison—that if 
you ate as much of it daily as would 
afford the sweetening power of six 
pounds of sugar, it would do you bodily 
harm! Did this fool the dear public? 
It certainly did. You see, the news- 
paper accounts neglected to remark that 
the dangerous quantity of saccharin was 
equivalent to six pounds of sugar. What 
would happen to your liver if you ate 
six pounds of candy a day? 


We didn’t even recognize the anomaly 
of a condiment that was harmless to 
diabetics and harmful to healthy per- 
sons, when the manufacturers of canned 
and bottled goods were forbidden by 
law to put a small quantity into their 
product for the sole purpose of sweet- 
ening. We experienced an awakening 
shock when we learned that saccharin 
was a part of the rations of the Ger- 
man army. We were further aroused 
when the sugar situation in our own 
country became acute, and we were ad- 
vised to use saccharin in moderation 
Put poison tablets in our coffee! Of 
course not. It was only a joke about 
saccharin being poison, like so many 
other political jokes. Have we learned 
our lesson? Just watch us, the next 
time sugar legislation comes up ir con- 
gress! 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed jy 
ReEEDYy’s Mirror will be promptly fille 
on receipt of purchase price wih 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL RECOGNITION Boox by. 
Lt. J. W. Bunkley. New York: D. Vag 
Nostrand Co., 25 Park Place; $1. 


A handbook on the organization, insigniy 
of rank and customs of the world’s important 
armies and navies, with full page plates jj. 
lustrating. Second edition, revised and ep. 
larged. Boxed. 


RacraL Factors IN Democracy by Philip 
Ainsworth Means. Boston: Marshall Jones, 
$2.50. 


Based upon a study of all races and aff 
levels of society, this work endeavors to showy 
the growth of civilization from its beginnings 
to its present complexities, and how the world 
civilization of .the future must incorporate 
the best of all cultures while eliminating the 
weaknesses of each. 


Can MANKIND Survive? by Morrison [, 
Swift. Boston: Marshall Jones Co.; $1.50, 


Man must revolutionize his habits of think 
ing and discard the deposit of generations pf 
dead-matter he is carrying in his brain if 
the race is to progress or even survive above 
brute level. 


Tue Sworp oF THE Spirit by Joseph Fort 
Newton. New York: George H. Doran Co, 
1.25. 


Sermons delivered in London’s famous City 
Temple, voicing a plea for international Chris 
tianity. 


A Peace ConGRESS OF INTRIGUE compiled by 
Frederick Freksa. New York: Century Co, 
$2.50. 


The story of the social and political intrigue 
of the Congress of Vienna, compiled from 
memoirs of the participants. Hardenberg, 
Wellington, Sir Sidney Smith, Gentz, Dalberg, 
Frederick William of Prussia, Alexander of 
Russia, Francis of Austria, 
Marie Louise, Countess Zichy, Archduke John 
of Austria are among those who figure in the 
narrative. Translated by Harry Hansen, cable 
editor of the Chicago News, now representing 
his paper in Versailles. 


Wuat Is Democracy? by Liberty Hyde 
Bailey. Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing 
Co, Bii 


What democracy is and what it is not, dis 
cussed from the fundamentals of life. The 
book gives special attention to the rural situa- 
tion as a world problem. 


THe TrRutH Asout LYNCHING AND THE 
NEGRO IN THE SoutH by Winfield H. Collins. 
New York: Neale Publishing Co., 440 Fourth 
Ave., $1.25. 


A plea for making the south safe for the 


white race, by the author of “The Domestic 
Slave Trade of the Southern States.” 


_BELow THE JaMes by William Cabell Bruce. 
New York: Neale Pub. Co., $1.25. 


A plantation sketch, depicting the social, 


economic and industrial conditions which pre | 


vail in a beautiful portion of Virginia. Photo 
of *Morotoc.” 
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From the Areopagus 


By William Marion Reedy 


EWS from the Peace Conference is that the 
N question of the day is “What about Russia?” 

For the time being no faction of the Russian 
people is being heard, nor will there be any hearing 
until some conclusion has been reached as to the 
Bolsheviki. Great Britain and the United States 
want to hear from the Soviet. France would have 
nothing to do with that government, though the 
Soviet is not all Bolshevist. There is reason to 
believe that the Soviet would like to make terms 
with the conferees if possible. It would like to be 
let alone and in return would cease to make trouble 
by propaganda in other countries than Russia. It 
would like to be helped with food and other sup- 
plies. Possibly it would repeal its repudiation of 
the Russian debt, because it is badly in need of 
money which can’t be borrowed by a government 
whose principle is not to pay what it borrows. It 
looks as if there may be an approach to the Soviet. 
It may take the form of a commission from the 
conference to make a political and economic survey 
of Russia and to find a way for an accommodation 
between the Soviet and the other governments in 
various parts of Russia. The compelling reason for 
some attempt at an understanding with the Soviet 
is that it would remove the menace to order in 
Europe. The Bolshevist armies are not so much 
the danger as the Bolshevist propaganda, though the 
armies menace Poland, and the conference feels 
that Poland must be protected and defended. An 
important fact is that the Soviet is a government 
and maintains itself. It cannot be ignored while 
other Russian governments are recognized. Great 
Britain and the United States do not want to make 
war against the Soviet government, however out- 
landish its economic and social domestic programme. 
They want to “size up” the various factions in Rus- 
sia before taking further extreme steps against one 
of them, and Soviet requests for participation in 
the conference indicate a diminution of Bolshevist 
irreconcilability. Lenine is said to be swinging 
around to more moderate liberalism and to be will- 
ing to wait a while for the millennium. 


As to Germany the conference is considering a 
qualified lifting of the blockade. This, first, to ad- 
mit food and other materials in order to relieve 
the distress, continuance and intensification of which 
must protract disorder. Secondly, the moderates 
seem to be getting the German situation well in 
hand, as the returns from the elections disclose. 
The killing of Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg has 
taken much of the spirit out of the Spartacans. 
Moreover, the tentative plans for a German republic 
are such as to show practicability, Germany seems 
willing to conform to requirements of the allies in 
all respects. Therefore the conference looks with 
more favor on relaxation of the blockade that will 
facilitate a revival of industry. Germany can’t pay 
the bill of damages and meet the allies’ assessments 
if she cannot proceed with production. Too rigid 
restrictions upon her will prevent her paying either 
promptly or copiously. The blockade will probably 
be modified. 


Concerning the League of Nations it appears 
that Germany will have to undergo a period of 
probation before admittance. This is just. She 
shouldn’t be pampered for starting the war after 


the manner of silly folk in this country who send 
flowers to the cells of convicted murderers. From 
some intimations it is gathered that the League of 
Nations will first devise a system by which causes 
of strife between members will be subject to dis- 
cussion that will delay possible appeal to force. 
Nothing has been done as yet about an international 
police force to maintain peace, The question of 
feeding Europe and the Balkans is being worked 
out adjunctively to the conference and nothing has 
been formulated as to the proposal for a programme 
for problems of International Labor. So far as 
concerns the League itself, the conference will 
hear the American, British and French memorials 
on the subject at the end of this week. It looks as 
if Great Britain and the United States can com- 
mand more support than France in the conference. 
France wants an alliance first, the League later, 
after Germany has been surely tamed. Probation 
pending the organization of a government in Ger- 
many will probably be the outcome, a sort of com- 
promise with France. 


There’s no whisper from Paris about Ireland, 
though Sinn Fein has proclaimed a republic and 
called upon the free nations to recognize and sup- 
port it. “Dail Eireann,” the Irish parliament, met 
in the Mansion house, Dublin, and put forth the 
proclamation without any attempt at interference 
by British soldiers or the constabulary. “Most of 
those present were not there’—to use an Hiber- 
nicism—for many of the Sinn Feiners elected to 
parliament are in various prisons. The Associated 
Press account of the meeting, says: “The Sinn Fein- 
ers met under the shadow of Dublin castle, where 
presides Field Marshal Viscount French, the first 
viceroy in many years to give Ireland a purely 
military government. They met with his full 
knowledge and tacit consent to take measures which 
are purely seditious and in direct violation of ex- 
plicit law.” Great Britain is evidently not going 
to press coercion for the present. It will not use 
force against the passage of resolutions, but it prob- 
ably has its eye peeled for another insurrection, 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Remember the Burglary 


franchise for the United Railways. He justi- 

fies it by saying he removed a cloud from 
the franchise, enabling the company to borrow 
more money, which, of course, the car-riders must 
pay. The company asks for a second raise of fare to 
make the riders pay quicker and more. The city 
gets nothing but what the courts decreed the com- 
pany had to pay, the tax of one mill per passenger. 
The mayor has no authority to extend a franchise. 
That is a function of the Board of Aldermen. The 
mayor has given the company an acknowledgment 
that can be used against the city if its franchise is 
questioned in future. The mayor did not even 
exact a pledge of better service from the company. 
The comprofmise the mayor has made was once 
embodied in an ordinance. When the signatures 
had been obtained to a petition to submit the ordi- 
nance to a referendum, the petition was stolen by 
burglars traced to the United Railways offices, In 


\Y) eee KIEL has validated a twenty-year 
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the resultant storm the company refused to accept 
Now the mayor, outside his au- 
It would seem that 


the ordinances. 
thority, signs the compromise. 
the mayor has done what the burglars failed to ac- 
complish. When reading Mayor Kiel’s explanation 
and defense of his action, DON’T FORGET THE BUR- 
The recall should be invoked against the 
The compromise—it shall not pass! 


GLARY. 
mayor. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Bills 


A THING Missouri legislators should remember 
in considering a workmen’s compensation law is 
that a workmen’s compensation law should be a law 
for the compensation of workmen sustaining acci- 
dental injury in the line of duty to their employers. 
Missouri heads the list of ten states that have no 
such law—and it isn’t a good progressive list even 
to be at the head of—excepting North Dakota. The 
other states are Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. They have compensation laws in 
Porto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. Missouri is in 
the wrong galley. Before the Missouri legislature 
there will be two bills, one prepared by the Missouri 
State Federation of Labor, the other by an organ- 
ization of employers. The bills differ in that the 
employers’ bill calls for a lower minimum of com- 
pensation and a period of delay before compen- 
sation begins, and a shorter duration of the period 
during which compensation shall be paid, while the 
employers object to the injured employe’s choosing 
the physician who shall determine the nature and 
extent of the injury. The difference in the rate 
and duration of compensation is the least part of the 
conflict. The employers are much concerned over 
possible collusion between doctors and injured men, 
malingering and such things. The employers don’t 
want the compensation law operated under a system 
of state insurance. They say that they can get 
better insurance for themselves from the private in- 
surance companies. The private insurance com- 
panies don’t want the state going into the insurance 
business in competition with them. The insurance 
men and the employers are afraid that state insur- 
ance means the injection of politics with consequent 
favoritism, in the hope of votes, for the injured. 
The Federation bill contains a provision for the 
rehabilitation of the permanently injured, so that 
permanent injury shall not mean permanent inca- 
‘pacitation for all or any employment. State insur- 
ance is not the issue, nor the prosperity of private 
insurance business. Compensation to the injured 
is the end sought, and other matters are largely 
extraneous thereto. We want to get rid of shyster 
lawyers and ambulance chasers whose object is to 
get damage cases in which both employer and em- 
ploye shall be mulcted. The law’s delays in cases 
of injury must be done away with. These things 
constitute an expense to the worker, the employer 
They are socially demoralizing and 
economically sinful. They are wasteful and we 
want human conservation in their place. It would 
be well to 1:gnore the interposition of the private 
insurance companies. They are after profit. What 
is sought is justice to the worker, who shall not be 
held to assume gil risks of his occupation in the 
complexity of modern industry. The worker must 
be justly compensated, but the employer must not 
be made to pay exorbitantly for service he does not 
get. The compensation should be proportionate to 
the working capacity that has been impaired. The 
statisticians and some common-sense folk can figure 
out a scale that will not pamper the employe or 
“soak” the employer. Broadly speaking, the Federa- 
tion bill seems eminently fair. The bill limits the 


and the state. 


amount to be paid for all medical and hospital 
treatmem to $200 for the first eight weeks of dis- 
ability, but thc commission administering the law 
is authorized to extend both these limits “to such 
time and amount as may reasonably be necessary.” 
The commission is also authorized to make a change 
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in the physician, surgeon, hospital, or other require- 
ment in the care of the injured workman if there 
is reasonable ground for believing that these re- 
quirements are being furnished in such manner as 
to endanger the life, 
employe. This last 
method of preventing malingering. 


health, or recovery of the 
provide the 
But whatever 
differences there may be as between workers and 
employers about the bill, they cannot be irrecon- 
cilable, granting, as all men do now, that compensa- 


tion is a desirable and proper function of the state. 


would seem to 


[ think that compensation should apply to farm 
Why exclude them, 
except as a political pandering to favored classes? 
The Federation bill is liberal. It is doubtful that 
it is so liberal as to put Missouri’s employers at a 
disadvantage with their kind in other states. If it 
is, however, the charge on Missouri’s industry can 
be reduced without making the law a profiteering 
device for employers. There should be no difficulty 
in adjusting the Missouri law to that of other states. 


labor and domestic service. 
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Insulting Missouri Voters 

At LEAST twice the people of Missouri voted 
overwhelmingly against prohibition. Now comes a 
legislature, without any mandate on the subject, and 
commits the state to nation-wide prohibition, What’s 
the use of representative government when it thus 
contemptuously ignores two referenda against the 
dry proposition? The legislature in January ratifies 
prohibition that was voted down by the people in 
November. And the majority that voted down 
prohibition cannot do a thing to rebuke the legis- 
lature’s overriding of the majority’s will. The 
House and Senate didn’t even debate ratification, 
but took to the combined band-wagon and water- 
wagon in sheer panic. 


Good for Business 
Tue packer’s trust has been busy entertaining 
and handing out gratuities in Washington. I’m 
glad to see the facts come out. 
newspaper business. 


It’s good for the 
Watch the eruption of packers’ 
advertising in the daily press as a consequence of 
the revelations concerning the activity of their lobby. 
Trust advertising is the answer to all anti-trust agi- 
tation. ) 
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To Try the Kaiser 

So THE allies are to try the Kaiser. They will 
be prosecutor, judge and jury. They will have to 
try him under some law that doesn’t exist. What 
written law of the allied countries did he violate? 
He may deserve death or life imprisonment, but it 
will be worse than a crime to punish him extra- 
legally. The only people who could try him are the 
Germans. With the allies he is condemned before- 
hand. Better leave him as he is—absurd, abject, 
abominated—and not take any chance on making 
him a martyr-emperor. 


Freeing C. Os. 


SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER orders the release of 
one hundred and thirteen conscientious objectors. 
Good! Now let the President cable an amnesty 
for all political prisoners being punished under the 
espionage act for conduct short of overt acts of 
treason. The espionage victims are mostly nothing 
more than vocal conscientious objectors. Let us 
have peace among ourselves at home. 
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Funding the War Debts 
Tuat is an interesting proposition—that all the 
war debts of this country and the allies be pooled 
and apportioned among them according to their 
wealth, equalizing the burden incurred in joint 
effort. Another proposal is that all the debts be 








funded into one debt, each nation bearing its share, 
It is advisable that the nations do some such thing 
as we have done in creating the Federal Reserve 
Board, to stop juggling competition between inter- 
national bankers. It may prevent a war as to 
whether London or New York shall be the world’s 
money center.* Somewhere in the suggestion lies 
the means to choke off international financial im- 


perialism. The League of Nations must hobble the 


bankers who foster war in fostering exploitation, 


penetration and political expansion. 
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U. R. Can’t Go Bankrupt 


Tuere’s talk of squeezing the water out of United 
Railways through proceedings for a receivership. It 
can’t be done, because the United Railways is not a 
trading or manufacturing concern, The bankruptcy 
act says so. The receivership does not mean a fore- 
closure. It is asked for on the ground of mis- 
feasance of certain officials. Under the receiver- 
ship the company can only reorganize with new 
officers. The stockholders might, in reorganizing, 
vote to reduce the capitalization, but they cannot 
be forced to do so, and the property cannot be sold. 
The company cannot be bankrupted and its property 
foreclosed on until it defaults on its obligations, 
Short of such default there is no chance of letting 
out the water, save by voluntary agreement on the 
part of stockholders and bondholders to reduce the 
amount of securities. That the owners will not do. 
If default be staved off by the mayor’s compromise 
there’s no hope of relief through bankruptcy. The 
compromise will simply enable the company to take 
on more debt. 
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Now For Woman Suffrage 


WirtH the passage of the political power of booze 
goes the last organized, effective opposition to wom- 
The woman influence was strong in the 
The sex knew where was its 
Woman suffrage should 


an suffrage. 
prohibition movement. 
cnemy and destroyed him. 
be nation-wide now within a year. 
\? 
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La Follette and Others 


THE United States senate decided not to try to 
impeach Senator La Follette of Wisconsin for 
treason or disloyalty or sedition or whatever it was 
that he was accused of. It seems that whatever it 
was he was said to have said, he didn’t say it, but 
was misreported by the Associated Press, which 
didn’t correct its error for more than a year. But 
Mr. La Follette was opposed to our going to war 
and he said so and tried to make public opinion 
agree with his own in opposition to the war. If the 
senator is not to be punished why should not the 
government grant amnesty to all those persons con- 
victed under the espionage laws for speech no more 
treasonous, disloyal or seditious than the one Mr. 
La Follette delivered at St. Paul? 
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The Rift in the Lute 
WE shall have a League of Nations. But the 
League of Nations will surely blow up, if there is 
not to be Free Trade. The president of the United 
States has horrifiedly repudiated the insinuation that 
the principle of free trade shall foundation the 
League of Nations. He builds on sand. 
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Judge Krum on the Railroads 
Jupce CHester H. Krum discusses and denies the 
existence of a railroad problem in this issue. This 
point of view by an eminent practitioner in the fed- 
eral courts and a recent master-in-chancery of the 
Wabash, is interesting and illuminating. The thing 
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to do, he says, is to give the railroads back to their 
owners now, at once; compensation and other mat- 
ters can be adjusted by the usual processes of pay- 
ing for private property taken by the government. 
Judge Krum says the law under which the roads 
were taken directs such restoration. I doubt if the 
matter is as simple as that. The roads are not what 
they were. Government control has changed them, 
somewhat for better, somewhat for worse. Shall 
we put them back into compulsory competition, aban- 
doning good results of unification? The good 
sense of the country says no. Shall we throw them 
back into unregulated financiering, reckless issuance 
of securities and its consequent rate raising? Com- 
mon sense says no, again. The railroads were a 
problem before their seizure. Government. experi- 
ence with the roads under seizure will provide data 
for the solution of the problem. Mr. McAdoo’s sug- 
gestion of keeping national railroading under opera- 
tion and observation for five years, to determine 
the details of restoration or whether the roads shall 
not be made permanently government properties, is 
in line with modern scientific method. To release 
the roads now, out of hand, without provision for 
the adjustment of all the questions growing out 
of government use, would be to precipitate and per- 
petuate confusion worse confounded. Judge Krum 
visualizes clearly all the difficulties of government 
ownership. They are admitted. But there are as 
complicated difficulties involved in simply handing 
the roads back to their owners—difficulties over de- 
flected tonnage, over locomotives and rolling stock, 
government-built, which the roads will not buy and 
cannot use, over guarantees of earnings and over ad- 
vances to pay indebtedness. It seems to be only rea- 
sonable that the government should refrain from de- 
cisive action with regard to the roads until it can 
determine upon a course that will simplify the final 
action as much as possible and reduce the possibil- 
ities of litigation to the very fewest imaginable. 
Still, Judge Krum summarizes lucidly and succinctly 
the whole situation from the point of view of the 
jurist who holds that the seizure was unnecessary 
and wrong. “Give the roads back and settle all dis- 
puted issues afterwards,” says the Judge. Wouldn’t 
it be better to clarify all disputed issues first so far as 
possible? And besides it may be that the people 
will not want the railroads given back at all. As 
for action now, the war is not ended, legally. An 
armistice is not a peace. The taking over of the 
railroads was for the duration of the war. 
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What Will Battle Bob Do? 


Senator La Fo.ietre gets from the senate a clean 
bill of health. But it is noted that he was con- 
gratulated on his vindication chiefly by those of 
his colleagues who are most antagonistic to Wilson- 
ian principles of peace. It is remembered that La 
Follette is a Republican, and the Republican ma- 
jority in the senate is precariously small. Alto- 
gether the senate is not in love with the President 
and his policies and this may account for some of 
the support of the man from Wisconsin as a con- 
stitutional intransigent. There are Democrats in 
the upper house to whom this practical consideration 
would have powerful appeal—Reed, of Missouri, for 
example. Politicians will view the La Follette vin- 
dication in this way. But can the senators who vin- 
dicated La Follette depend upon his opposing the 
President's idea of a League of Nations and his 
fourteen points? Nobody knows. La Follette is a 
law unto himself. He is an egotist of the first 
water, He will have his own peace program pos- 
sibly, but I doubt that he will support the principles 
advocated by Cabot Lodge and Reed. He is a Re- 
Publican but strongly impregnated with socialism 
and he will soon detect in the peace proceedings the 
machinations of Lombard street, Wall street and 
international finance. “Thank you for nothing,” 
likely to be his word to his vindicators. In my 
Pinion he was vindicated not by the senators but 
by the facts in his case. It would have been a crime 
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to expel him from the senate for indulging in free 
speech. A much better reason for his expulsion 
would have been his lack of terminal facilities in his 
oratory. 
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Igoe Shows Up Heney 


CoNGRESSMAN Icor, of St. Louis, is to be con- 
gratulated upon his showing up of that superzealous 
reformer, Mr. Francis )J. Heney. Heney told a 
senate committee of a certain letter in which an 
agent of the packing trust told his employers that 
Congressman Igoe and others could be depended 
upon to serve the ends of the trust. Mr. Igoe went 
before the senate committee and examined Mr. 
Heney. It developed that Mr. Igoe had voted in 
congress on the measure in which the trust was 
especially interested exactly as the trust would not 
have had him vote. The record showed Mr. Igoe 
to be distinctly and emphatically an anti-trust man. 
The record was open to Mr. Heney. He could 
have found out how Mr. Igoe voted. He should 
have found out before he gave publicity to the let- 
ter of the trust agent trying to make a showing 
of effective activity to his employers. Heney is 
a lawyer and he should at least have seen to the 
truth of the evidence he adduced. He simply didn’t 
care whether what he made public about Mr. Igoe 
was true or not. His action was pusillanimous. It 
must cause people to wonder how much of the 
other sensational evidence he has urged against the 
packers is equally untrue. Not that the packers 
didn’t try to “get” congressmen or that they are 
not guilty of trying to protect their cinch on the 
meat supply of the country by all kinds of ne- 
farious methods, not even that the packers’ agent 
didn’t represent that he had Mr. Igoe “fixed,”— 
all that is humanly probable. But surely a congress- 
man should not be published as controlled by sin- 
ister influences when there exists incontrovertible 
proof that the accusation or insinuation is absolutely 
false. Mr. Heney is a sensationalist who is danger- 
ous as a disseminator of libel. He plays to grand 
stand and gallery regardless of injury to innocent 
people. Out in San Francisco this has been his 
reputation for years. It has discredited him as a 
man who cares more to make a noise than to elicit 
truth. He is a professional exposer who exposes 
everybody on evidence that is as likely to be false 
as to be true. The injustice of such a course is too 
plain to require demonstration, It is wanton char- 
acter assassination for Heney’s personal glory. 
Those who know both Mr. Igoe and Mr. 
Heney know that—well—that Mr. Igoe would not 
do to anyone what Mr. Heney did to him, for 
Mr. Igoe is an honorable gentleman and not a 
dishonorable reformer. 
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Morals by Machinery 

PvuRITANISM is beginning to get in its intensified 
work on Missouri. A Committee of Fifty has 
prepared one dozen bills, framed to conserve morals. 
The measures are framed to prevent indecent ex- 
hibitions, to punish a man registering at a hotel 
as accompanied by his wife when the woman so 
registered is not his wife, to nullify common-law 
marriages, to punish the visitors to houses of ill 
fame, to prohibit the exhibition of certain medical 
appliances, and so forth. I don’t doubt that the 
gentlemen of the Committee of Fifty mean well. 
Neither do I doubt that their laws, if passed by the 
Missouri legislature, will be a source of abominable 
inquisitorial annoyance to people who may be in- 
nocent of evil purpose. I doubt if many of the 
proposed laws are needed, if the evils they are 
directed against cannot be prevented and abated 
under statutes and ordinances already existent. 
The programme proposes to make men moral by 
law. It can’t be done. Nobody favors the propa- 
gation of vice, but nobody with any sense of the 
true function of government favors the multiplica- 
tion of enactments that give occasion for the crea- 
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tion of a widely ramifying system of espionage up- 


on private conduct. The law against immoral 
books or publications or pictures is one that is 
especially likely to be abused. Some of the best 
books in the world are immoral to some filthy- 
minded people. Some of the best operas would 
certainly be immoral to many of the gentlemen on 
the Committee of Fifty, and many plays, unobjec- 
tionable to other people as moral as the most moral 
of the lay committeemen. A replica of the Venus 
de Milo is indecent to some people. I knew a 
woman once who thought that the “Hail Mary” 
was indecent because it mentioned “the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus.” Suppose a man with his real wife 
should register at a hotel and some suspicious at- 
call upon them for their marriage 
certificate! People may have to carry that paper 
with them hereafter in Missouri. As for marriage, 
it is a contract, and a common-law marriage con- 
tract is a contract as well as another. The abolition 
of prostitution would be a great blessing, but read 
Sanger’s “History of Prostitution” and you will 
find it proved that the abolition of prostitution by 
law cannot be accomplished. It has been tried hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of times. Where shall the 
Jump in the river? Flee to other 
The making of prostitutes cannot 
be stopped by law. Nothing will approximately 
stop it but the abolition of poverty. What are the 
Committee of Fifty doing towards that end? Noth- 
ing. We are to have a censorship of moving pic- 
tures. The public is a pretty good censor, I think. 
This code means that we are to have a largely in- 
creased morality squad of policemen, inspectors, 
spotters directed by supermoralists. We are to 
have government nosing in on private affairs and 
business in a way to generate blackmail and bribery. 
It all goes nicely with prohibition. Will the code 
make people any more moral? I doubt it. The 
code will work for a while probably, but there 
After Puritanism there is always 
a Restoration. I think people are more moral and 
more sober today than they ever were. Not 
through laws but through growth of knowledge. Not 
that laws are not needed, but there are laws 
enough; indeed, there are too many. There is not 
a real evil struck at by this proposed new moral code 
for Missouri that cannot be dealt with by present 
laws. I think it is the business of people to keep 
themselves moral instead of relying upon the state 
to do it. I think that parents want to shift too 
much of their responsibility for the character and 
morals of their children upon the state. Social 
prophylaxis must be educative and economic, not an 
exercise solely of the police power. More light, 
more liberty we need for morality, and not more 
force. It may be well, too, for well-meaning folk to 
consider that the only immorality is not that focus- 
sing upon sex. There is a larger immorality in 
the capture of the state by those who use it for 
the exploitation of its citizens. This control of 
the state, its citizens and its resources fosters pov- 
erty and vice and crime among the helotry created 
by such control. The controllers are ever ready 
to back crusades against vice and crime as dis- 
traction of attention from their auriferous cinch on 
privilege. There’s a great hue and cry about vice 
just now. Is it purely coincidence that it comes 
just when the city is getting interested in the way 
in which it has been “doubled crossed” by the United 
Railways and some of its own officials? Anybody 
can stand up and shout for the new moral code 
of the Committee of Fifty. Everybody is in favor 
of morality. Nobody will oppose the twelve new 
morality proposals. But everybody who knows any- 
thing knows that state morals tend to become mighty 
poor morals, if history, ancient and contemporane- 
ous, does not lie. Archbishop Glennon said once as 
to prohibition, keep the man away from the liquor, 
rather than the liquor away from the man. The 
man is the measure of such, if not of all, things. 
“The kingdom of God is within you;” it is not the 
state, God be thanked, seeing the state as it is, 
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Some Random Reading 
By William Marion Reedy 


Psychic Juice 

VEN if you be one of those who are happily 
E immune to “the scientific prepossession,” you 

can enjoy “Psychology and the Day’s Work,” 
by Edgar James Swift (Scribner’s). Mr. Swift is 
professor of psychology and education in Washing- 
ton university, St. Louis. He has the art of writing 
entertainingly about his specialty, “the science of 
human behavior.” This book is full of fascinating 
instances of the working of the human mind. It 
describes mysteries of mentality and it explains 
them, in so far as they can be explained. Inci- 
dentally it hasn’t much patience with or time for 
spiritism, the ouija board and such manifestations. 
Like all psychologists, Mr. Swift seems to discover 
the normal mind through the abnormal, but he deals 
only with the clean abnormal. He is no Freudiac. 
Behavior is largely a matter of adaptation to en- 
vironment or need. In the process of adaptation 
man seeks to act in the easiest way to the imme- 
diate result sought and when he gets that result 
he continues to act in the way he has found easiest 
and so it is he acquires habits. But habits are not 
always good things to acquire. There are bad 
habits. It is man’s need to get out of bad and 
keep in good habits. How are we to get out of 
the evil results of the adaptations that become un- 
conscious or automatic? Why, by thinking of them 
and finding easier and better ways to our ends. 
Psychology professes to show us how to better our 
behavior. So we come to question customs, cults, 
traditions, dogmas. It all amounts to this, that we 
must test our experiences by reason and the way to 
test experience is to look behind appearances, not to 
accept the merely face value of experience. Psychol- 
ogy gets behind the face value, behind coincidence 
and even satisfactions. The fact is that there is more 
acting than thinking in life. By thinking more we 
would act more effectively, save waste motion and 
give play to the vast energy upon which most of us 
do not draw at all. It can be seen readily that if 
thinking will scrap bad habits it will also dissipate 
prejudices. So the psychologist works to maintain the 
open mind. A condition to be striven for is that “cul- 
tivation” which, as Samuel Butler says, “will breed 
in any man the certainty of the uncertainty of his 
most assured convictions.” Habits set movements 
and eliminate attention, but habits should be selected 
and organized instead of following unconscious 
adaptation. We must step outside of ourselves and 
take a look at ourselves. And habits, to become 
more effcient for good, must be actuated toward 
improvement by some practical motive. To find 
the motive? Well, a good motive is the desire to 
get away from fixity, from finality. That urges 
the radicals of today who are the heroes of to- 
morrow. Mr. Swift summons intelligence to the 
correction and cure of habit. His chapter on “the 
psychology of learning” is most illuminating if un- 
condensable. He shows that learning is largely an 
unconscious process. It may be defeated by too 
hard application. We must allow time for the de- 
velopment of the results of study. The psychology 
of fatigue is explained at length. Fatigue comes 
from misuse of energy, not from lack of it, for 
few men live up to their full powers. What our 
spook friend, Patience Worth, calls “the inman” 
has got to be on the job, seeing that we don’t wear 
ourselves out by too much unnecessary action or 
indulgence in the emotions. Mr. Swift is strong 
for change of interest and occupation and for 
moderate physical exercise. When he deals with the 
improvement of memory, Mr. Swift covers large 
ground and touches upon many methods. A good 
way to improve memory is to keep on. using it. 
But, here again, we must use it judiciously. We 
should not try to remember everything, only things 
that will be useful to us. We should try to couple 
memory with understanding. Lawyers will find 
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much to intrigue them in the chapter on the psy- 
chology of testimony and rumor. So will other 
folks. They will and they can learn to know what 
to believe and this they can do by thinking back of 
appearances. There’s a psychology of digestion, 
too. Digestion can be aided by the proper flow of a 
“psychic” juice. There are ways in which the mind 
can help digestion, Probably worry more than 
anything else causes indigestion. It will be seen 
that psychology really does apply to the day’s work. 
Mr. Swift’s book cannot be boiled down to any par- 
ticular demonstration. It doesn’t prove any thesis 
that you can put in a sentence. But this I will 
say of it—it enlarges one’s interest in one’s self 
and in everybody else and it tends to jolt one out 
of the frame of mind of the routineer. It will help 
mental and spiritual as well as physical digestion. 


 & 
Thorstein Keeps on Veblen 


Mr. THorsTEIN VEBLEN has written a book, pon- 
derous if not profound in spots, but here and there 
relieved by a humor that smacks of the malicious. 
Huebsch of New York, is the publisher. Its title 
is “The Higher Learning.” It deals with the evil 
of the business influence in American universities. 
Someone says the book ought to be called “The 
Hire Learning.” Mr. Veblen doesn’t see why the 
business administration, admittedly necessary in the 
conduct of the institutions with vast expenses, should 
slop over into teaching, but it does, admittedly. 
Business considerations creep into the curriculum. 
Not that things are not permitted to be taught that 
interfere with business interests, though that hap- 
pens quite generally. But the worst is that the teach- 
ing staff becomes like a lot of operatives in a fac- 
tory or clerks in a store. Mr. Veblen would like 
education to go ahead on the principle of “hang the 
expense.” Pursue knowledge for its own sake, he 
says, but how we are to throw overboard utility he 
doesn’t say. At worst and best there must be 
administration and consideration of financial means, 
and the teachers must have regard for such things. 
They cannot be unlimited beings in their little and 
necessarily financially limited world. The finances 
cannot help but make social limitations, and a uni- 
versity can’t get along without trustees. A fault of 
universities is that they are human institutions in 
which human defects and frailties will show. Of 
course they become stereotyped. Of course the 
teaching body and the student body do not thor- 
oughly interfuse. And teachers are asked to teach 
too much. And learning is put into compartments. 
The teacher has to submit to the programmes of 
the men higher up. Innovators in teaching are given 
a frost. The man who wants to break away from 
the text book does so at his peril. The system keeps 
the teacher from meeting fully the eagerness of the 
student. There is no free play of teaching. There 
is too much system and it is all a part of business 
administration. Professorial rank is a bane. It 
is a caste affair. It blights individuality and orig- 
inality. Before this Thorstein ceases from Veblen, 
I get the idea from his book that his ideal uni- 
versity cannot be found otherwhere than in Maitre 
Francois Rabelais, his book. There you will find 
it in the Abbey of Theleme, the motto of which 
was, “Do as thou wilt.” The austere Mr. Veblen 
is very much at one with the theory of the late 
Francisco Ferrer. But he doesn’t like graduate 
schools or vocational training. He loathes schools 
of journalism and commerce and such. All this he 
puts forth powerfully. But he hasn’t any remedy 
for what his analysis and indictment reveal. In- 
deed, he goes far wrong upon the whole, because 
he wants to separate teaching from life. The uni- 
versities and colleges cannot cut themselves off from 
the spirit of the time. They are for the students, 
not for the teachers. They would be deader than 
they are if the national life did not enter into 
them. Learning for its own sake is all very well, 
but learning must be a tool for life’s sake, Mr. 
Veblen shows us nearly everything that is wrong 


with our universities, but evidently he cannot say 
“O cursed spite that ever I was born to set it right,” 
For he isn’t. He cannot show us how universities 
are to be conducted without money or how system 
is to be scrapped for a method the ideal of which 
is a teacher for each pupil. I much prefer to read 
Jacob Gould Schurman on “The Crisis in Educa- 
tion,” in the Easter Mrrror, than Thorstein Veb- 
len. For President Schurman gets us somewhere, 
showing that learning and science for its own sake 
are really for man’s sake in getting along in this, our 
world, Mr. Veblen’s education would have a cen- 
ter everywhere and a circumference nowhere. And 
his university would last no time, without business 
administration. 


Shelley's Elopement 


Who can fail in interest in anything about Shel- 
ley? Who, remembering Alexander Harvey’s book 
on William Dean Howells, could keep from reading 
Mr. Harvey’s book, “Shelley’s Elopement” (Knopf) ? 
He takes you right into that mad house in Skinner 
street. He makes you see and know the prepos- 
terous philosopher, William Godwin, and his daugh- 
ters. Godwin is the most contemptible philosopher 
ever known. He yearned for political justice, but 
he cringed and fawned for money. He probably 
wouldn’t have cared if Shelley had eloped with Mrs, 
Godwin, too, so long as Shelley could raise that 
£3000 on a post obit. Godwin was a self-infatuated 
Polonius, but a good Bolshevist in theory. The 
best thing he ever did was to marry Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. The gray mare was the better horse. 
Some critics will say that Mr. Harvey has incredibly 
vulgarized the Skinner street household, I don’t 
think so. The place and the people must have been 
just like he describes it. Those four women and 
the master of the house must have made it just 
the vulgar hell Mr. Harvey shows us. Shelley ap- 
pears as an “ineffectual angel,’ only worse. He 
was a great poet and dreamer, but he had no 
sense and less morals. There’s no getting away 
from that, for Mr. Harvey only puts in fiction form 
what we know from Dowden, Arnold and others, 
Shelley acted on impulse. When he wanted to roll 
on the floor he did so. When he wanted to pelt 
anyone with sops of bread he did so. He was an 
eccentric. Why, he claimed the right to elope with 
anybody, but it grieved him that Jefferson Hogg 
should make love to Mrs. Shelley. There is little 
in Mr. Harvey’s work that is not authentically 
documented in the standard biographies. The ex- 
cruciating banality of Shelley’s elopement with the 
two Godwin half-sisters approximates the sublimity 
of absurdity. It is the very topmost scream of mid- 
dle classness all muddled up with irresponsible ro- 
manticism. There’s nothing noble about it, and the 
fact that Shelley was a great poet doesn’t in the 
least glamorize it. All we can say is that Shelley 
was unmoral, but he was not unselfish, Mr. Harvey E 
is probably right in producing the effect that Shel- 
ley’s deserted wife was a negligible quantity as to 
character. I think Byron’s “Claire” must have been 
as Shelley paints her. I think it probable too that 
Mary was just the calculating “cat” Mr. Harvey 
shows her in her dealings with the poor “ugly duck- 
ling” by whom Shelley was first attracted to God- 
win’s, Shelley was captivated first by Godwin’s 
philosophy and that philosophy justified all he did to 
Godwin’s home. Of course we can say this with 
some truth: all the people in the episode dwelt in 
a “fourth dimension” where our rules of life do 
not rule. As you read Mr. Harvey’s reductio ad 
absurdum of the romance you get a sort of thrill 
or shock out of its conflict with the history of the 
affair as it has been written before. There is Byron 
in the offing, and Keats and Leigh Hunt, and Alle- 
gra and the ending of Shelley in the bay, to say 
nothing of the two girls who drowned themselves. 
The book is iconoclastic, but it is not to be denied. 
Mr. Harvey’s ironic realism is not to be resisted. 
Shelley’s elopement was a farcical affair originating 
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in his sensual idealism and Godwin’s sordidness, and 
leading to tragedy, of which Mr. Harvey says noth- 
ing. This makes the book queer and even sinister 
in its mockery by implication, And the volume is 
as queer in format as in content. The running title 
appears with the first word at the left hand corner 
of the left page and the second word at the lower 
right hand corner of the right page. The pagination 
runs from the lower left hand corner of the left 
to the upper right hand corner of the right page 
and the figures are big and black. Alternately at 
the bottom of the left and top of the right pages 
are printed the lines of Shelley’s elegy for Keats— 
“Adonais,’—which ends on the very last page of the 
book. I found the reading of “Adonais” always 
taking me away from the story. Most-other read- 
ers, I imagine, will have the same experience, for 
you simply can’t be content with two lines at a 
time of that superb lament. The book contains 
brief biographical sketches of all the characters in 
the story and curiously their biographies seem at 
war with Mr. Harvey’s fictionalizing of them, The 
book is an exasperating oddity in make-up. It will 
be infuriating to sentimentalizing idolaters of Shel- 
ley, for it makes him a freak, almost an imbecile of 
genius. And yet is not that what Matthew Arnold 
said of him in effect in the passage about the “‘in- 
effectual angel?” As for the others of the dramatis 
personae, do we not recall that this same Arnold, 
after duly considering them, could only lift his eyes 
and throw his hands heavenward and exclaim “What 
a set!” Mr. Harvey’s book is a curiosity and more. 
It is a sardonic masterpiece. 
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Maurice Low's ‘Woodrow Wilsow” 


Iy ANY number of Democrats had ever read the 
works of Woodrow Wilson it is doubtful that he 
would ever have been their candidate for President. 
For Woodrow Wilson is and always has been a 
Hamiltonian. A. Maurice Low makes. this clear 
in his book, “Woodrow Wilson, An Appreciation” 
(Little Brown & Co., Boston). It’s quite astonish- 
ing to people who didn’t know it before, but there 
it is in black, on white, iterated and reiterated in 
Wilson’s books. In “Congressional Government,” he 
harps on it. Too much government by congressional 
committee, he says; it cheapens the importance of 
the President; it destroys all sense of responsibility. 
Government—‘“‘a dozen men originate it; a dozen 
compromises twist and alter it; a dozen officers 
whose names are scarcely known outside of Wash- 
ington put it into execution.” All wrong; the right 
to plan and the duty to execute should rest with 
the President. The presidency should be a premier- 
ship; it is only a superintendency—or it was until 
Wilson became president. Congressional authority 
is wrong because it is not responsible. The Presi- 
dent should be not only head of the government, 
but head of his party. The makers of the consti- 
tution intended this: the President was to be a 
reformed and standardized king, after the Whig 
model; congress was meant to be a reformed and 
properly regulated parliament. The government has 
got away from that; nobody stands sponsor for 
the government. “The whole art of statesmanship,” 
he wrote, in 1907, in “Constitutional Government,” 
is the art of bringing the several parts of govern- 
ment into effective co-operation for the accomplish- 
ment of particular common objects—and party ob- 
jects at that, As late as 1907 he was lamenting the 
obscurity into which the presidency had fallen, Isn't 
it as if he was saying to the country, “Here’s the 
kind of president I’ll be when my time comes.” 
I’ve heard it said by those who know the President 
that long, long ago, after failing in law and while 
engaged in teaching, he told some of his associates 
that he was being reserved for great things. He 
was picturing, and presumably posing for the pic- 
ture—the ideal president—in 1879, when he was only 
twenty-three years old. He wrote the book on gov- 
ernment that first expressed his idea, at Baltimore. 
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He dealt with the government drastically, yet though 
only forty miles away from the government machine 
he never once ran over to Washington to see the 
thing working. Why, it’s almost German, this in- 
tense, exclusive, seclusive subjectiveness, The pos- 
sibility of the power of the President was a posses- 
sion with him. He alone could “give the govern- 
ment its best force and synthesis.” The presidency 
should be as great as its occupant could make. it. 
The President is no mere executive, no mere do- 
mestic officer; he is a world power. He should 
lead the nation and his party too. If the Balti- 
more convention had only known this—but it didn’t. 
Democrats who make up conventions don’t read—or 
can’t, in some instances. How Wilson has lived up 
to this idea we know. He is the government today. 
He doesn’t consult; he instructs. He holds aloof 
like a Grand Llama from all association. He has 
no confidences. His party meekly takes orders. He 
runs the government as his own machine. As for 
his party, he at least serves the southern wing of it 
and serves it well. He doesn’t mind if his cabinet 
men are criticized. Let the people rage. Cabinets 
don’t count. He is responsible. All this is in the 
constitution—always was there, waiting for the man 
to act upon it. He seems always to have foreseen 
himself as what he is. Always he has heard and 
heeded and followed “voices in the air.” The 
thought occurs in his speeches again and again. It 
recurs like Napoleon’s “star.” And what’s his rule 
for keeping sane and not going wrong? To keep his 
vision ahead of the facts well grasped. That and to 
stick close to “morality’—almost the word upon 
the page has a nasal twang to it. Morality! I'd like 
it better if I could see morality in his conversion 
to love for Mr. Bryan when he needed Bryan, or 
in his swing over to the initiative and referendum, 
or in his change of view as to woman suffrage, Wil- 
sonian morality has always led him to what would 
help the Wilsonian fortunes. I don’t think it was 
moral to accept the help and then turn down his 
helpers in New Jersey. It wasn’t moral to ask 
George Harvey not to support him. He seems to 
have a peculiar Presbyterian predestinate morality. 
The voices he has heard seem to have been those 
of his subliminal self. As Mr. A. Maurice Low 
discourses on these things I confess that it looks to 
me like cant. This Englishman’s Wilson is beati- 
fically sure of himself. He knows it all—he knew 
it at twenty-three. As Mr. Low describes Wilson, 
the President has a conception of the universe as a 
closed shop to everybody but Wilson. “I know and 
they don’t,” as he said of the pacifists’ effort for 
peace. He is so sure of everything he may well 
be dispassionate. Mr. Low thinks Wilson is like 
Lincoln. Others cannot think so. He’s too god-like, 
not so variously human. The “voices in the air” seem 
to make him oblivious of the people about him. 
I think that his appreciator too much idealizes him. 
Mr. Low’s explanation of Wilson with relation to 
the war is rhetorical. He doesn’t show clearly by 
what processes Wilson got from “too proud to 
fight” and “neutrality in word and thought” to “force 
to the utmost.” He does not explain why we went 
to war. Did we go because Germany made war 
on us or to make the world safe for democracy? 
Upon all this Mr. Low is as cloudy as can be. He 
is an unrestrained eulogist—so much so that he can 
almost turn an admirer of Wilson into a somewhat 
cynical critic. The President is in this book over- 
appreciated. He should be studied more calmly 
and he should not be exalted by depreciating other 
men. Mr. Low accepts the predestinated righteous- 
ness of Wilson too unreservedly. He doesn’t suspect 
that “the voices in the air’ may have been heard 
with “an ear to the ground.” Mr. Low does what 
he can to show that Mr. Wilson is human and 
sociable, but gives it up. Wilson won’t waste time 
on individuals; he is concerned with the mass. “The 
closed gates of the White House are symbolic.” 
But the point of the book is that it makes Wilson a 
superman. It brings home to Jeffersonians the 
Hamiltonianism of Wilson, who not only calls for 





but writes with his own hand acts of congress. 
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Why can Wilson so rule? Because he knows how 
to get the people. What enables him to get them? 
“Morality,” says Mr. Low. It is so. The appeal 
to the moral makes Wilson the greatest world figure 
today. However, Mr. Low’s is a captivating book 
even when it excites antagonism. You cannot help 
but admire Mr. Wilson’s intellect, his concentrated 
consecration, his self-sufficiency, his accomplishment 
of purpose. But there’s nothing in Mr. Low’s book 
to make one love Mr. Wilson, possibly because 
there’s nothing like that in Mr. Wilson himself, 
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At Sagamore Hill 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


set 
For acts arranged. 
part, 

The day enacts itself. I take the tube, 
Find daylight at Jamaica, know the place 
Through some rehearsal, all the country know 
Which glides along the window, is not seen 
For definite memory. 


N LL things proceed as though the stage were 


I have not learned the 


At Oyster Bay 


A taxi stands in readiness; in a trice 

We circle strips of water, slopes of hills, 

Climb where a granite wall supports a hill. 

A mass of blossoms, ripening berries, too, 

And enter at a gate, go up a drive, 

Shadowed by larches, cedars, silver willows. 
This taxi just ahead is in the play, 

Is here in life as I had seen it in 

The crystal of prevision, reaches first 

The porte cochere. This moment from the door 
Comes Roosevelt, and greets the man who leaves 
The taxi just ahead, then waits for me, 

Puts a strong-hand that softens into mine, 
And says, “O, this is bully!” 


We go in. 
He leaves my antecessor in a room 
Somewhere along the hall, and comes to me 
Who wait him in the roomy library. 
“How are those lovely.daughters? Oh, by George! 
I thought I might forget their names.—I know— 
It’s Madeline and Marcia. Yes, you know 
Corinne adores the picture which you sent 
Of Madeline—Your boy, too? In the war! 
That’s bully—tea is coming—we must talk, 
I have five hundred things to ask you. Set 
The tea things on this table, Anna.—Now, 
Do you take sugar, lemon? O, you smoke! ; 
I'll give you a cigar.” 


The talk begins. 


He’s dressed in canvas khaki, flannel shirt, 
Laced boots for farming, chopping trees, perhaps; 
A stocky frame, curtains of skin on cheeks 
Drained slighty of their fat; gash in the neck 
Where pus was emptied lately; one eye dim, 
And growing dimmer; almost blind in that. 

And when he walks he rolls a little like 

A man whose youth is fading, like a cart 

That rolls when springs are old. He is a moose, 
Scarred, battered from the hunters, thickets, stones ; 
Some finest tips of antlers broken off, 

And eyes where images of ancient things 

Flit back and forth across them, keeping still 

A certain slumberous indifference 

Or wisdom, it may be. 


But then the talk! 
Bronze dolphins in a fountain cannot spout 
More streams at once: Of course the war, the 
‘ emperor, 
America in the war, his sons in France, 
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The dangers, separation, let them go! 

The fate has been appointed—to our task, 

Live full our lives with duty, go to sleep! 

“For I say,” he exclaims, “the man who fears 

To die should not be born, nor left to live.” 

It’s Celtic poetry, free verse; he says 

“You nobly celebrate in your Spoon River 

The pioneers, the soldiers of the past; ; 

Why do you flout our Philippine adventure?” 

“No difference, Colonel, in the stock; the difference 

Lies in the causes.” “Well, another stream: 

Mark Hanna, Quay and others. “What I hate,” 

He says to me, “is the Pharisee—I can stand 

All other men. And you will find the men 

So much maligned had gentle qualities, 

And noble dreams. Poor Quay, he loved the In- 
dians. 

Sent for me when he lay there dying, said, 

‘Look after such a tribe when I am dead. 

I want to crawl upon a sunny rock 

And die there like a wolf.’” “Did he say that, 

Colonel, to you?” “Yes! and you know, a man 

Who says a thing like that has in his soul 

An orb of light to flash that meaning forth 

Of heroism, nature.” 


Time goes on, 
The play is staged, must end; my taxi comes 
In half an hour or so. “Before it comes 
Let’s walk about the farm and see my corn.” 
A fellow on the porch is warming heels 
As we go by. “I'll see him when you go,” 
The Colonel says, 


The rail fence by the corn 


Is good to lean on as we stand and talk 

Of farming, cattle, country life. We turn, 

Sit for some moments in a garden house 

On which a rose vine clambers all in bloom, 

And from this hilly place look at the strips 

Of water from the bay a mile beyond, 

Below some several terraces of hills 

Where firs and pines are growing. This resembles 

A scene in Milton that I’ve read. He knows, 

Catches the reminiscence, quotes the lines—and 
then 

Something of country silence, look of grass 

Where the wind stirs it, mystical little breaths 

Coming between the roses;- something, too, 

In Vulcan’s figure; he is Vulcan, too, 

Deprived his shop, great bellows, hammer, anvil, 

Sitting so quietly beside me, hands 

Spread over knees; something of these evokes 

A pathos, and immediately in key 

With all of this he says: “I have achieved 

By labor, concentration; not at all 

By gifts or genius, being commonplace 

In all my faculties.” 


“Not all,” I say. 
“One faculty is not,—your over-mind, 
Eyed front and back to see all faculties, 
Govern and watch them. If we let you state 
Your case against you, timid born, you say, 
Becoming brave; asthmatic, growing strong; 
No marksman, yet becoming skilled with guns; 
No gift of speech, yet winning golden speech; 
No gift of writing, writing books, no less 
Of our America to thrill and live— 
If, as I say, we let you state your case 
Against you as you do, there yet remains 
This over-mind, and that is what—a gift 
Of genius or of what?” 


“By George,” he says, 
“What are you, a theosophist?” 


“T don’t know. 
I know some men achieve a single thing, 
Like courage, charity, in this incarnation; 
You have achieved some twenty things. I think 
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That this is going some for a man whose gifts 


Are commonplace and nothing else.” 


We rise 
And saunter toward the house—and there’s the 
man 
Still warming heels; my taxi, too, has come. 
We are to meet next Wednesday in New York 
And finish up some subjects—he has thoughts 
How I can help America, if I drop 
This line or that a little, all in all. 
% * x * * * * * 
Sut something happens; I have met a loss; 
Would see no one, and write him I am off. 
And on that Wednesday flashes from the war 
Say Quentin has been «illed: we had not met 


If I had stayed to meet him. 


So, good-by 
Upon the lawn at Sagamore was good-by. 


Master of Properties, you stage the scene 

And let us speak and pass into the wings! 

One thing was fitting—dying in your sleep. 

A touch of Nature, Colonel! You who loved 

And were beloved of Nature, felt her hand 

Upon your brow at last to give to you 

A bit of sleep, and after sleep—perhaps 

Rest and rejuvenation—you will wake 

To newer labors, fresher victories 

Over those faculties not disciplined 

As you desired them in these sixty years. 
—From the Chicago Evening Post. 
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Lo! The Poor Carriers 


By Chester H. Krum 


EFORE war had been declared, “The Con- 
B gress” of the United States, with the ap- 

proval of Mr. Wilson, empowered the Presi- 
dent in time of war, through the Secretary of War, 
to take possession and assume control of any sys- 
tem or systems of transportation, or any part 
thereof and to utilize the same to the exclusion, as 
far as might be necessary, of all other traffic there- 
on for the transfer or transportation of troops, 
war material and equipment, or for such other pur- 
poses connected with the emergency as might be 
needful ‘or desirable. Under this authority of 
August 29, 1916, the President, after war had been 
declared, took possession and assumed control of 
practically all of the interstate railroads of the 
United States. He so took possession by proclama- 
tion and appointed the Secretary of the Treasury 
Director General of the operation of the roads. 
Whether the taking possession was lawful need 
not now be considered. “The Congress,” March 
21, 1918, with the approval of Mr. Wilson, passed 
the Federal Control of Railroads Act, under which 
the roads are now being operated by the Director 
General, 

This Act provides, among many other things, 
that Federal Control shall continue “during the 
period of the war” and for a reasonable time there- 
after which shall not exceed one year and nine 
months next following the date of the proclama- 
tion by the President of “the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of peace.” 

The Act also enabled the President, at any time 
prior to July 1, 1918, to “relinquish control” of 
any system further control of which was by him 
deemed not needful or desirable. 

The Act also provides that the President “may 
relinquish all railroads and systems of transporta- 
tion under Federal Control at any time he shall 
deem such action needful or desirable.” 

It is not necessary to review the operations of 
the transportation systems after they went under 
Federal Control. They were summarily taken pos- 
session of and they have been just as summarily 
operated ever since. But as the suspension of hos- 
tilities is generally accepted as the end of the war, 





a problem is said to have arisen as to the trans- 
portation systems of the United States and much 
consideration thereof is being given thereunto. 

Here is the case: 

Some time after the declaration of war, the 
President took possession of the various systems, 
All concerned acquiesced in the seizure, for that 
is what it was. The Act of Control graciously af- 
forded a rule of compensation from the exercise 
of a sort of eminent domain. Much has been done 
unfavorably, something has been done favorably 
They have been operated under a 
general law of control. They were seized for a 
particular purpose and by reason of an imperative 
exigency,—an existing war. They must be re- 
leased at any time when the President deems such 
action needful or This control is no 
longer needed for exigencies of war. The view is 
homeward, not warward bound. What problem 
remains to be solved? If they are released, they 
will have been released and questions of value to 
the government in the use of the systems if any 
remain, or questions of recompense to owners will 
be questions as simple as any other questions aris- 
ing out of the use of one’s property by a govern- 
ment for public purposes: 


to the systems. 


desirable. 


But out of the seizure of the systems has sup- 
posedly arisen the problem of what shall be done 
with those systems. The Act of Control is clear, The 
President may discharge the systems from Federal 
“May” in such a statute is 
mean “must.” Wherein 
then consists a problem? His duty is to determine 
whether action is needful and then release. Gov- 
ernment control is no longer needed. He _ will 
merely abuse his discretion, if he does not release. 

The exigency is passed—the war is over. The 
In one sense, by reason of 


control at any time. 
ordinarily construed to 


President so concedes. 
the fact, he has fled the realm to serve as self- 
constituted Premier, with other Premiers lawfully 
constituted and lawfuly empowered. What is the 
problem? Why not discharge the systems from 
farther control? It is his duty. Why falter? When 
the real problem of a return to specie payments was 
presented, Mr. Greeley wisely remarked and Presi- 
dent Grant likewise indicated that “the best way to 
Why is not the best way to 
Wherein consists 


resume was to resume.” 
release control to release control ? 
the problem? 


To be sure, to date, the United States have lost 
some two hundred millions of dollars in operating 
the interstate systems during a period of less than 
two years, when, in the first place, there was no rea- 
son for the seizure. But why not charge this trifling 
sum to experience and let the systems work out their 
own salvation? The loss of a mere bagatelle in dol- 
lars does not argue that all has been lost, or that ab- 
surd conclusions should be reached. 


When the Congress provided, in 1862, that the 
President might take possession of the railroads and 
telegraph lines of the United States when in his 
judgment the public safety required it, and pro- 
vide rules and regulations for their conduct,—and 
as one recalls there were instances of such taking 
of possession,—did not the war of the Rebellion 
end without the creation of problems to be solved 
as to the disposition of the railroads? If there 
was possessory action in any instance, when the 
war ended in April, 1865, did there arise the prob- 
lem, what shall be done with these railroads? One 
cannot recall such a problem. 


But today the air is as heavily charged with so- 
called railroad problems as the trenches in No 
Man’s Land with the poisonous gasses of the ma- 
lignant German. 


Mr. McAdoo wants five years devoted to learn- 
ing whether “government ownership” will be the 
best way to solve the problems. Some—Col. Har- 


vey, for instance—insist that “he just wants five 
years in which to give the octopus tentacles an 
undetachable grip on the railroad system ;” but let 
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us concede that this is rather an extreme view. 
Some railroad presidents want the systems taken 
over by the government. Some don’t want it, and 
some seem to be as much in a quandary as Mr. 
Lincoln is said to have observed in General Mc- 
Clellan in his conduct of the Army of the Potomac. 


But what is the problem? Has one year and a 
half of war, in which the railroad systems hauled 
munitions, food-stuffs and troops at a loss to the 
government of $200,000,000, so far revolutionized 
the systems, that something radical must be done, 
or the systems will go to the demnition bow-wows 
and the welfare of the people go with them? If 
the systems were “busted” when their seizure was 
proposed in 1916, was the process designed to save 
the systems financially through government aid? 
This may have been the reason for hiding the 
authorization in a “rider” to a general Appro- 
priation Act, but not even the then long-headed 
incumbents of congressional seats can be given 
credit for such cold-blooded and profound cal- 
culation. It did not take long to seize and put 
the systems under control; why should it take 
a fraction of an age to let go of them again? 
Mr. McAdoo is doubtless. a genius in taking hold 
of matters, prosecuting them for a time and then 
leaving their salvation to be determined as a 
great financial or administrative problem, but the 
interstate railroad systems of the United States 
had grown to be a sort of national institution be- 
fore the war, and their seizure and control have 
not changed that character at all. The Interstate 
Commission still exists, the Adamson law was held 
to be constitutional even “before the war” and 
under the provision of the Federal Control act the 
systems may be released at any time. Federal 
control as a measure of public exigency is no 
longer necessary. Why not discharge the sys- 
tems from the incubus of the dominant features 
of the administration of Mr. Wilson, which seem 
even to threaten the welfare of the republic? Cen- 
tralization and paternalism are mere blotches up- 
on the escutcheon of the United States of America. 
Why have more of them ad nauseam? 


It is idle to contemplate government owner- 
ship of the interstate railroad systems of the 
United States as being within the field of prob- 
lems. The complications involved in any such con- 
templation are insurmountable. When one con- 
siders the original constitutions of nearly all in- 
terstate systems as being mere unions of local 
component parts; when regard is had to the pe- 
culiar tenure of each system as to roadbed, switches, 
terminals and the like; when one recalls that the 
east and west systems and north and south sys- 
tems were inaugurated, not merely to develop the 
territory of their location, but also, and for the 
greater part, as carriers in active competition, to 
which statutes and constitutions have rigorously 
held them; when one asks himself whether, if 
the government were to acquire one system, it 
should acquire all, or if it acquired only one, what 
should be done with other competitive systems; 
when one considers that the fixed indebtedness of 
the interstate systems aggregates over seven bil- 
lions, two hundred millions of dollars and their 
stock liability must be vastly more, and when re- 
gard is had to the dangers of political jugglery, 
the numberless possibilities of mere ‘personal 
schemes and projects and the invariable conse- 
quence that governmental operation has never 
been shown to be profitable or satisfactory, one 
has before him conditions which dwarf all con- 
siderations of governmental control which the peo- 
ple are called upon to contemplate. The owner- 
ship of the interstate railroads of the United 
States by the government is a matter which, gone 
into, will merely wreck the people who have been 
misled to make the entrance. These reflections, 
by the way, leave out of view legal complications 
as to title and what not, procedure and the like, 
all of which would bewilder even the proverbial 
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“Philadelphia lawyer,” and relegate judges by the 
score to refuges for incurables. 

It may be that the wages of railroad employes 
have been raised to a dizzy height under govern- 
mental control thus far and that there are 2,300,- 
000 employes and every one a voter, yet a ques- 
tion of wages cannot stand in the way of a re- 
linquishment of control, whose continuance by. the 
very act of federal control must be deemed unlaw- 
ful. The exigency has passed, if it ever existed. 


In this connection it must not be forgotten that 
had not the United States entered the war, fed- 
eral control of the railroads would not have been 
assumed. When the Federal Control act was 
passed, Congress expressly declared it to be 
“emergency legislation enacted to meet conditions 
growing out of war.” While it empowered the 
President to initiate rates, fares, etc., yet pro- 
vision was made for action by the Interstate Com- 
mission upon the propriety of such initiation. Con- 
gress was bound to regard federal control as a 
temporary expedient in aid of the government and 
not as evidencing some theory of ownership, or 
some change of condition which would render a 
return to orignal conditions impossible. In other 
words, congress did not suppose that their act of 
assuming control” would make it impossible for 
them to “let go” when the exigency had passed. If 
there was such a supposition anywhere, it was 
merely a mistaken one. 


There can be only one tenable view and that is 
that the interstate carriers should be released from 
federal domination. It would be monstrous to im- 
pute to the national legislature the ulterior pur- 
pose to force upon the people a mere scheme of 
paternalism cloaked with the convenient disguise 
of war-exigency. 

If the President will not relinquish, even the 
present congress might so far wriggle out from 
under his thumb as to repeal a statute for whose 
farther continuance the exigency has passed. 

The way to release is to release. No problem 
of restoration, or reconstruction, is involved be- 
cause no existing status has been overthrown. 
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Occasional Observations 


By Horace Flack 
III. The Triumph of Christianity in Europe. 


prehensive summary of the principles of Chris- 

tianity is that given by its Founder in the first 
twelve verses of the fifth chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew. As these verses include the 
“Beatitudes,” I suppose that they must necessarily 
be accepted as the test of Christianity, when the 
question is of how, and how far, Christianity is 
using its opportunities for triumph during any year 
of the present century. 


| SUPPOSE the plainest, most authentic and com- 


As far as I know the history of the most “ad- 
vanced countries” of Europe during the nineteenth 
century, none of them either practiced or tolerated 
these principles in their methods of governing at 
home or controlling abroad, 


As their practices during the nineteenth century 
explain results in the twentieth, I suppose that the 
year 1915 illustrates their political methods, when 
most systematic and logical. 

In that case it must be inferred that any triumph 
of Christianity in European politics, which began 
in 1915, and is now progressing, is exerting its in- 
fluence from European jails. 

I suppose that the president of Princeton Uni- 
versity in the year 1908 would have selected Prussia, 
England and France as the most advanced and cul- 
tured countries in Europe. I remember Princevard 
University lectures of about that date, in which this 
theory of advanced European culture is eloquently 
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developed, and Prussia, beginning with Frederick, 
“the Great,’ is used to illustrate what is supposed 
to be the most progressive methods of advance in 
modern times. Yet I suppose that in the year 1915, 
any one in Prussia who tried to preach and practice 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy,” and “Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called the children of God,” would have 
been arrested for treason. Owing to various causes, 
including the censorship against these two beati- 
tudes, I do not know how many survivors European 
jails now hold out of the total number of those 
who insisted on preaching and practicing the Beati- 
tudes in 1915, 


I know of no government in Europe which was 
controlled in 1915 by the poor in spirit or by the 
meek, or by those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. During the nineteenth century, 
the hunger and thirst after righteousness does not 
account for political success in any European 
country whose advance I have studied. The late 
Mr. Gladstone wrote much in support of theoretical 
Christianity. He did not wish to be considered 
the descendant of a tail-less monkey. He thought 
that view of his antecedents un-Christian. I sym- 
pathized with his opposition to the theory that men, 
as descendants of tail-less monkeys, can have no 
“natural rights” and no rights of any kind which 
the strongest and “fittest to survive” are bound 
to respect. I read much from Mr. Gladstone on 
this subject. His taste for Christianity increased 
his power to please. I also read what he wrote 
on the Hittites; when he was studying the Old 
Testament. His antiquarian tastes were admir- 
able. When he edited the Psalms in a very con- 
venient pocket edition, I bought the book. I 
have it yet. The first Psalm, “Blessed is the man 
that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly,” is 
a remarkable lyric poem, as artistic as any ode in 
Mr. Gladstone’s own translations from the Odes 
of Horace. But it is so far surpassed by other 
Psalms, that I thank Mr. Gladstone for all he 
did in cultivating my taste. Yet in spite of his 
own excellent taste, he afterwards walked in the 
counsel of the holders of Egyptian bonds and 
concluded that political success depended on bom- 
barding Alexandria. This, during the nineteenth 
century, introduced the subject of annexing 
South African gold and diamond mines, and of 
making “the Map of Africa all red” during the 
twentieth. Between 1900 and 1910, success in that 
was accepted as eminently satisfactory in politics, 
and I believe that it was about the year 1914 that 
those who were poor enough in spirit to deny it 
were first called “slackers.” I supposed about that 
time that no European government would permit 
the practice of Christianity. 
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Of events outside of Europe, or in Europe since 
1915, only those who are prepared to preach and 
practice the Christianity of the Beatitudes in their 
own communities may now be prepared to speak, 
They may conclude that the triumphs of Christian- 
ity belong to the oppressed and the suffering,—to 
those who are “unfittest to survive” in politics un- 
der any political system known to the Founder of 
Christianity, as he summed its principles, and an- 
nounced that his Kingdom would belong, not to 
those who said to him, “Lord, Lord,” but only to 
those who practiced what he preached—no matter 
how far it put them out of politics. 


If Christianity in Europe is still “outside of 
politics” so that its triumph can be expected only 
through the suffering, the oppressed and the sor- 
rowful, the twentieth century may offer oppor- 
tunities for its triumph never equalled in any cen- 
tury since the first. The number of jails in the 
civilized world is unprecedented. If the meek, the 
merciful and the peace-makers are Christians, 
their opportunities for Christian education were 
unsurpassed in the politics of 1915. And they may 
have increased since far beyond the power of the 
strongest historical imagination. 
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P Letters from the People 


A Lawyer on the Mooney Case 
Honolulu, H. I., Dec. 19, 1918. 
g Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
~' I do not understand this constant 
» reference to Tom Mooney as innocent of 
| the dastardly preparedness day parade 
' crime in San Francisco. I agree with 
you that it was a “crowning injustice to 
» Mooney” to commute his death sen- 
»tence to imprisonment for life, 
Governor Stephens did because of the 
_ appeal of President Wilson, several 
3 _ times reiterated, that the sentence should 
» be so commuted, but I do not agree with 
4 you that Mooney should have been par- 
» doned. 
The injustice to Mooney was that he 
was not hung as he should have been. 
I lived many years in California and 
© have been several times in San Fran- 
© cisco since this crime’ was committed, 
' but I have never met anyone or heard 
of anyone who doubted Mooney’s par- 
_ ticipation in the crime, and under well- 
» known and sound principles of law he 
' was guilty and should be sentenced to 
death, whether he did the exact things 
f testified to or not. 
The question of perjured testimony is 
} aside from the issue, because there was 
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sufficient uncontradicted testimony to 
convict him apart from the disputed tes- 
timony, and as to that, you pay no at- 
tention to the fact that Oxman, the 
man alleged to be responsible for the 
perjured testimony, has been acquitted. 
To my mind the “infamous travesty of 
justice” is the Densmore report. It is 
a travesty in the first place in the De- 
partment of Labor’s interfering in the 
courts of justice; in the second place, 
in that department using illegal means 
in the interference; and in the third 
place, in publishing as evidence bear- 
ing on Mooney’s innocence scandal af- 
fecting the characters of persons who 
are not witnesses in the case and some 
of whom had nothing to do with it. 

I have read all that has been pub- 
lished of this report and have not found 
one word affecting the guilt or inno- 
cence of Mooney, whereas it is loaded 
with personal scandal intended to in- 
flame prejudice against persons con- 
nected with the prosecution or who are 
alleged so to be, following the adage 
familiar in the courts, to abuse the op- 
posite counsel when you have no case, 
You seem also to forget that the strong- 
est labor city in the United States is 
San Francisco, and the judges who sit 
upon the Mooney case, as well as the 
district attorney who prosecuted him 
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and is the most abused, are elected by 
labor votes in a labor-controlled city, 
and that, in fact, a recall election was 
held on the very question whether Fick- 
ert, the district attorney, was justified 
in convicting Mooney, and he was over- 
whelmingly re-elected. 
Davip L. WITHINGTON. 
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Merchants’ Exchange Portraits 


St. Louis, January 16, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I went down to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change the other day. I saw about the 
place a number of portraits, some of 
them seemingly excellent, of former 
presidents and prominent members of 
the exchange. There isn’t one of them 
that doesn’t need cleaning. Some I sus- 
pect need patching. The portraits are 
on their way to ruin. They should be 
preserved, having historical value. The 
members of the Exchange should see 
that their portrait gallery is cleaned and 
freshened up. 
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Christian Science and Prohibition 


St. Louis, Jan. 19th, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Mr. John Ashcroft of the local Chris- 
tian Science Publication Committee 
called you down theologically or meta- 
physically last week as to the existence 
of evil. His reply to your statement 
that Christian Science should not per- 
secute or proscribe the liquor business 
was disingenuous. You said that Chris- 
tian Science itself had been subject to 
certain prohibitions. He says that 
Christian Science healing has never been 
forbidden in any state. I guess that’s 
true. But has he forgot the number of 
instances in which Christian Scientists 
protested vigorously against proposed 
legislation, framed by the regular prac- 
titioners of medicine, which would op- 
erate to make illegal the practice of 
Christian Science healing? Hasn't 
Christian Science always been fighting 
the regulations of practice, licensing and 
all that sort of thing, proposed by boards 
of health in many states? 




















Surely it Z 








has. Wasn't that fighting a fight against 
a form of prohibition directed at Chris- 
tian Science? It was that or nothing. 
If a majority of drys can justly bar 
the “remnant” from liquor, why can’t 
a majority of allopaths and homeo- 
pathics justly bar the practice of heal- 
ing by the Christian Scientists, mind 
curists, etc.? 
MiLp Toper. 
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The Music of Spain 


By Victor Lichtenstein 


Mr. Carl Van Vechten is a charm- 
ing and intriguing writer on music in 
relationship, near or remote, to any- 
thing under the sun. For instance: 
“Music and Bad Manners,” “Music and 
Super-Music,” the “New Art of the 
Singer,” “In Defense of Bad Taste,” 
and “Music and Cooking.” Frivolous, 
you may say, but with much underly- 
ing knowledge and wisdom. With 
“The Music of Spain’ (Knopf, New 
York), we can pass a profitable hour 
of intellectual and artistic delight. 
Nietsche’s phrase “J] faut mediterraniser 
la musique,” is the motif of the book. 
The author has indeed mediterranean- 
ized musical criticism and discussion, 
and the layman may approach his pages 
without any fear of being bored with 
long technical disquisitions utterly 
sterile of purpose, and be assured of 
solid information presented in most 
palatable guise. 


Practically nothing has been  pub- 
lished in the English language and 
very little in either French or German, 
or even Spanish, upon this subject. It 
is almost impossible to hear Spanish 
music outside of Spain; not easy even 
in Spain, unless one is satisfied with 
the national zarzucla,—a sort of com- 
promise between a French revue and a 
comic opera. Furthermore, it is im- 
possible even to see most of it. Many 
important scores remain unpublished 
and there is a very limited collection 
in our libraries of that which has al- 
ready been printed. The copious notes 
to the text aré a mine of unusual in- 
formation and Mr. Van Vechten gives 
us a digest of practically everything 
worth knowing on the subject. 

A Spanish school of music in the 
sense connoted by, say the Russian or 
German School, does not exist at the 
present day. Even the much-heralded 
“Goyescas,” by Granados, which was 
given its world premier at New York, 
in 1916, is not an opera, in the accepted 
sense of the word, but the typical 
Spanish sarzuela. Spanish folk-song 
and folk-dance are largely a matter of 
rhythm and very little of melody; as 
the dance is inseparable from any typi- 
cal Spanish entertainment, so practically 
all of the folk music is intended to be 
danced. The French composer, Cha- 
brier, has written a rhapsody, “Espana” 
(performed at last week’s Symphony 
concert), in which he has_ utilized 
characteristic folk-tunes from the pen- 
insula, and in a letter from Granada 
written in 1882 to his friend Edouard 
Moullé, he sums up for us the chief 
characteristics of Spanish dance music, 
in a passage sensuously and even elec- 
trically descriptive, but too long for 
full quotation here. The Spanish danc- 
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The February Furniture Sale 


Will Begin 


Monday, January 27th 


We inaugurated the original sale of furniture in St. Louis. 
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at the unusually special prices always offered in February. 
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ing girls—the Andalusians, made a hit 
with Chabrier who passes it on effec- 
tively to his readers. He says: “Every 
evening we go with Alice to the Cafe- 
Concerts where the Malaguenas, the 
Soledas, the Sapateados, and_ the 
Peteneras are sung; then the dances, 
absolutely Arab, to speak truth; if you 
could see them wriggle, unjoint their 
hips, contortion, I believe you would 
not try to get away! * * * At Malaga 
the dancing became so intense that I 
was compelled to take my wife away; 
it wasn’t even amusing any more, * * * 

Then this about the dance music it- 
self: “I have no need to tell you that 
I have noted down many things; the 
Tango, a kind of dance in which the 
women imitate the pitching of a ship 
(le tangage du navire) is the only dance 
in two-time; all the others, all, are in 
3-4 (Seville) or in 3-8 (Malaga and 
Cadiz): * * * in the north it is very 
different; there is some music in 5-8, 
very curious. The 2-4 of the Tango is 
like the Habanera; this is the picture: 
one or two women dance, two silly men 
play, it doesn’t matter what, on their 
guitars, and five or six women howl, 
with excruciating voices and in triplet 
figures impossible to note down because 
they change the air—every instant a 
new scrap of tune. They howl a series 
of figurations with syllables, words, ris- 
ing voices, clapping hands which strike 
the six quavers, emphasizing the third 
and the sixth, cries of Anda! Anda! 
La Salud! eso es la Maraquita! gracia, 
nationalidad! Baila, la chiquilla! Anda! 
Anda! Consuela! Ole, la Lola, ole la 


Carmen! que gracia! que elegancia! 
All that to excite the young dancer. It 
is vertiginous—it is unspeakable! 

“The Sevillana is another thing: it 
is in 3-4 time (and with castanets). 
* * * All this becomes extraordinarily 
alluring with two curls, a pair of cas- 
tanets and a guitar. It is impossible to 
write down the malaguena; it is a 
melopoeia, however, which has a form 
and which always ends on the dom- 
inant, to which the guitar furnishes 3-8 
time, and the spectator (when there is 
one) seated beside the guitarist, holds 
a cane between his legs and beats the 
syncopated rhythm; the dancers them- 
selves instinctively syncopate the meas- 
ures in a thousand ways, striking with 
their heels an unbelievable number of 
rhythms, * * * It is all rhythm and 
dance: the airs scraped out by the 
guitarist have no value; besides, they 
cannot be heard on acgount of the cries 
of ‘Anda! que gracia!’ etc., etc.; and 
the more the cries, the more the dancer 
laughs with her mouth wide open and 
turns her hips and is mad with her 
body.” 

Mr. Van Vechten quotes copiously 
from an extraordinary number of 
sources. Here is a description of the 
zarzuela furnished by Mr. John Gar- 
rett Underhill: “The zarzuela was 
originally a three-act romantic operetta 
partly sung and partly spoken, and it 
continued in this form until the intro- 
duction of the one-act form in the 
early eighties; the performances given 
at the Teatro de Zarzuela, were most- 
ly in the more elaborate form, while the 


































lesser genre made its home at the | 
Apolo. With the change to one act, the | 
zarzuelas became more realistic—mi- - 
nute pictures of local customs, ete. 4 
built up around characteristic songs © 
and dances, so that now the name has ~ 
come to be pretty well synonymous * 
with this species of entertainment, | 
while the longer, older form ‘s gen- % 
erally spoken of as operetta; in other Ge 
words, a zarzuela is rather a musico- _ 
dramatic entertainment that is strongly % 
Spanish than merely a mixed form, | 
What is most distinctive in the zar- } 
zuela is its low-comedy and Spanish % 
sal, together with that peculiar indis- Fe 
cipline so well exemplified by the “Land 7 
of Joy” (to which Mr. Van Vechten > 
devotes a chapter). In other words, 
the zarzuela is a state of mind, just as 
Spanish music is an expression. of 
Spanish life, and unintelligible without” 
some understanding of its symbols, It 4 
would be safe to say that every zarzuela ” 
has either a realistic low-comedy ele- ~ 
ment or otherwise exhibits some di- 
rect form of theatricalism, differentiat- 7 
ing it in this respect from works of a 
purely artistic type. It is difficult to 
draw the line. The zarzuela is not ™ 
without a tang similar to that of our | 
burlesque stage. The analogue would” 
be American burlesque, written by play- © 
wrights of high intelligence. Had Har- = 
rigan’s ‘Mulligan Guards Ball’ been 
compressed into one act it would have 
been a typical zarzuela.” Ca 





Practically all writers upon the sub-_ 
ject of Spanish music, including non- 7 
musicians like Havelock Ellis and 
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| Traveling Bags and Trunks 
for Southern Tourists 


’ Richard Ford, are agreed that much of 
) its real charm is killed by transplanta- 
“tion. The finest Spanish dancing is de- 
' graded by the presence of an indiffer- 
"ent or unsympathetic public, as the 
“spectators under proper conditions are 
themselves performers. 

» Mr. Van Vechten gives a diverting 
“account of George Borrow’s invasion 
) of Spain, entering the peninsula with a 
’ Castillian version of the new Testa- 
| ment in one hand and in the other his 
" very considerable curiosity. Doubt- 
\ less he made many valiant attempts to 
' hawk Bibles, having been sent by the 
| British Bible Society to distribute the 
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Holy Word in Spain, but it is quite as 
certain that he never restrained his 
natural aptitude for the companionship 
of thieves, gitanos, contrabandists, and 
bandits. He was glad to go to jail 
in order to mix with and study such 
folk. The British Bible Society is to 
be thanked for giving Borrow the op- 
portunity to write two strangely charm- 
ing books, one of which, “The Zincali,” 
is undoubtedly a masterpiece. The 
other is “The Bible in Spain.” “The 


Zincali” was the progenitor of Meri- 
mee’s “Carmen,” and Bizet and the 
musical world of the past 40 years must 
thank George Borrow for a fascinat- 
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ing libretta. Not the least of Mr. Van 
Vechten’s service is that in this essay 
he makes you a Borrowian. He makes 
a searching study of gypsy character- 
istics and in a quotation from Nietz- 
sche’s “The Case of Wagner,” gives us 
the finest description of “Carmen” that 
I have ever read: “This music seems 
to me to be perfect. It approaches 
lightly, nimbly and with courtesy; it is 
amiable, it does not produce perspira- 
tion. ‘What is good is easy; everything 
divine runs with light feet’—the first 
proposition of my aesthetics. This 
music is wicked, subtle and fatalistic; it 
remains popular at the same time; it 


has the subtlety of a race, not of an 
It is precise— 
it has borrowed Merimee_ the 
passion, the shortest route, 
It possesses above all 


individual. It is rich. 
from 
logic in 
stern necessity. 
what belongs to the warm climate, the 
dryness of the air, its limpideza. This 
music is gay; but it has not a French 
or a German gayety. Its gayety is 
African; destiny hangs over it, its hap- 
piness is short, sudden, and without 
forgiveness.” Think of this sort of 
thing deriving from the pious labors of 
the British Bible Society! Oh, la-la! 

St. Louisans will recall Mary Gar- 
den’s appearance as “Carmen” with the 
Chicago Opera Co., in 1912, and will 
also vividly remember her compara- 
tive failure as the Gitana of the cigar- 
ette factory. Mr. Van Vechten, a wor- 
shiper at Mary’s shrine, tells us that 
on February 8, 1918, she reappeared 
in the role in New York, achieving a 
significant triumph. Mr. Van Vechten’s 
description of this has all the poetic, 
dramatic and musical quality of the 
opera itself. A most enjoyable book 
indeed is “Music in Spain.” 
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Romeo’s Other Gil 


By Maurice Baring 
One fairer than my love! the all-seeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match since first the world be- 
gun. 
—Romeo on Rosaline. 
Act I, Scene ii. 


“Romeo and Juliet,” 


Is Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear, 

So soon forsaken? Young men’s love then lies 

Not truly in their hearts but in their eyes. 

Jesu Maria! what a deal of brine 

Hath wash’d thy shallow cheeks for Rosaline! 
—‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Act II, Scene ii. 

RosaLINE TO Her FRIEND OLIVIA 
Verona. 

My dear Olivia, 

Thank you very much for your kind 
letter. I am only just beginning to be 
able to write letters, as you may well 
imagine, after all that we have gone 
through, and I am still in half-mourn- 
ing, although they say this is ridicu- 
lous. As a matter of fact, nobody 
has a better right to be in mourning 
for Romeo than I, considering that he 
would certainly have married me had 
it not been for a series of quite ex- 
traordinary accidents. Mamma_ says 
that I was to blame, but I will tell you 
exactly what happened, and you can 
judge for yaurself. 

I made Romeo’s acquaintance two 
years ago. We at once got on well to- 
gether, and I never minded his child- 
ishness, which used to get on some 
people’s nerves. He was the kind of a 
person whom it was really impossible to 
dislike, because he was so impetuous, 
so full of high spirits and good humor. 
Some people thought he was good look- 
ing; I never did. Jt was never his looks 
that attracted me, but I liked him for 
himself. Wherever I went he used to 
be there, and whenever we met he al- 
ways talked to me the whole time and 
never looked at any one else, so that 
we were practically engaged, although 
nothing was announced. 

After this had gone on for some time, 
Mamma became annoyed; she said we 
must do one thing or the other, we 
must either be engaged and announce 
our engagement, or else I must give up 
seeing Romeo altogether. This, of 
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At last we 
made a compromise: in our own house 


course, I refused to do. 


I was allowed to see Romeo as much as 
I liked, but if I went out to banquets or 
masques I was to talk to other people 
and not to Romeo. Papa and Mamma 
had nothing against my marrying Romeo, 
because Mamma never like the Capulets, 
although they are Papa’s relation. The 
result of this compromise, which was 
only arranged quite lately, was quite 
disastrous. Romeo could not understand 
it at all. He thought it was my fault, 
and that I was growing tired of him. 
It was then that he begged me to let our 
engagement be publicly announced. I 
did not want the announcement to be 
made public until the winter, because 
one never really has much fun, once 
an engagement is known. However, 
I would no doubt have given in in the 
end. As it was, Romeo was annoyed, 
and just before the Capulets’ banquet 
we had a scene. I told him quite plain- 
ly that he had no business to treat me 
as if I belonged to him. I had given 
him to understand, however, :that’ I 
should be at the Capulets’ banquet, and 
I fully expected him to come and beg 
for a reconciliation. 

He came to the banquet, and it so 
happened that Lady Capulet’s daughter, 
who was far too young for that kind 
of thing, was allowed to come down 
that night. A child of that age is, of 
course, allowed to do anything, as _ it 
is supposed not to matter what they 
do. And as she had been told that 
the one thing she was not to do was 


to speak to a Montague, out of sheer. 


uaughtiness and perverseness she went 
to Romeo and made the most outrage- 
ous advances to him. Romeo, out of 
pique and simply to annoy me, kept up 
the farce, and they say that he even 
climbed over a wall that night, right 
into the house of the Capulets, and 
spoke to Juliet! All this time Juliet 
was betrothed to her cousin, the County 
Paris, and it was arranged that their 
marriage was to take place shortly. 
shortly. 

What exactly happened we none of 
us know, but it is quite certain that 
Lady Capulet had found out what was 
going on, and, having heard that 
Romeo had been climbing her garden 
wall and serenading Juliet under her 
very nose, she thought it would be an 
excellent opportunity to settle the old 
family quarrel and reconcile the two 
families by an alliance. So she forced 
Romeo to promise her he would marry 
Juliet, and some people say that the 
Marriage ceremony was actually per- 
formed in secret, but this is not true, as 
I will tell you later. Of course Lady 
Capulet did not dare tell her husband; 
on the contrary, every arrangement was 
made for Juliet’s marriage with Paris; 
but the day before it was to come off a 
put-up quarrel was brought about be- 
tween Romeo and one of the Capulets, 
which ended in Romeo’s being banished 
to Mantua. He wrote to me every day, 
Saying how miserable he was that all 
this tiresome business had happened, and 
how he was longing to see me again, 
and how it was not his fault. 

Lady Capulet then gave Juliet a 
strong sleeping draught, which was to 
have the effect of making her like a 
corpse for forty-two hours. Everyone 
Was to think she was dead. She was to 


be taken to the vault of the Capulets 
and Romeo was to fetch her after the 
forty-two hours were over, when she 
should come to from her sleep. This 
was Lady Capulet’s plan, and Romeo, 
of course, could do nothing but accept 
it, much as he must have hated this kind 
of thing. Romeo had many faults, but 
I must say he was never deceitful. I 
did not know anything about it at the 
time. All we knew was that, owing to 
a street brawl which had ended unfor- 
tunately, Romeo had been banished to 
Mantua. He wrote from there every 
day. He said over and over again in 
his letters that he was in great difficul- 
ties, but that he hoped to be back soon 
and see me again. I did not answer his 
letters because I was annoyed by the 
way in which he had spoken to Juliet at 
the ball. I had not then heard about 
the incident of the orchard, otherwise I 
should have been angrier still. 

While things were in this state the 
whole matter took a tragic turn by the 
stupidity of Lady Capulet’s nurse, who 
gave Juliet the wrong sleeping draught. 
Instead of giving her a potion which 
made her sleep for forty-two hours, 
they gave her some very strong rat- 
poison which happened to be lying 
about. She drank it, poor thing, and 
never woke again. 

Romeo came back from Mantua to 
meet Juliet at the vault, where he no 
doubt intended to have a final explana- 
tion with her and her family, to explain 
the whole thing: his engagement to me, 
and the impossibility of his contracting 
any alliance with the Capulet family, 
especially as he had very strong prin- 
ciples on this point. But when he got 
to the tomb he found the County Paris, 
who was nominally engaged to Juliet, 
and of course extremely angry to find 
a Montague in such a place. They 
fought, and Paris killed Romeo, thus 
putting an end to all Lady’s Capulet’s in- 
trigues. But she was not to be de- 
feated thus. She had already bribed 
an old Franciscan monk, called Friar 
Laurence, to say that he had secretly 
married Juliet and Romeo, and her nurse 
(a horrible old woman) corroborated 
the friar’s evidence. And so, with very 
much solemnity and fuss, a reconcilia- 
tion was brought about between the two 
families, and they say that Benvolio, 
Montague’s nephew, is to marry Kather- 
ine, Lady Capulet’s niece by marriage, 
and thus the quarrel between the 
families has finally been settled and 
Lady Capulet has got her way. 

I don’t mind the two families being 
reconciled in the least; in fact we are 
all very glad of it, as life in Verona 
was made quite intolerable by their 
constant brawling and quarreling. But 
what I do think is unfair, and what 
is particularly irritating to me, is that 
everybody, even Papa and Mamma, 
take it for granted that Romeo was 
really in love with Juliet, and had giv- 
en up all thoughts of me. Nobody 
knows the truth except me, and I can 
not tell it without making myself ap- 
pear conceited and ridiculous. You can 
imagine how irritating this is. Of 
course, when all this happened I was 
so overcome by the shock that I was 
very ill and did not care what was 
said, one way or the other. Papa and 
Mamma had to take me to Venice for 
a few days, as I was in such a state 
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of nerves. Now, the change of air has 
done me good, and I am slowly get- 
ting better again. I am told that 
everybody believes that Romeo and 
Juliet were married by Friar Laur- 
ence. Of course, once such a legend 
gets about, nothing will ever make peo- 
ple think the contrary. But even if they 
were married it would not really affect 
me, for it was a sheer case of coercion. 
If Romeo did marry Juliet, he did it 
because he could not help himself, after 
having been discoyered in her garden 
by that old cat, Lady Capulet, who is a 
very, very wicked woman, and capable 
of anything. In fact I am not at all 
sure that she did not poison her daugh- 
ter on purpose, and so bring about the 
reconciliation between the two families 
without having all the trouble of facing 
and defeating her husband’s opposition 
to the match, 

When you next come to see me I will 
show you Romeo’s letters. Fortunately 
I have kept them all. They are very 
beautiful, and some of them are in 
rhyme; and you will see for yourself 
whether he loved me or not. I can not 
read them without crying. You have no 
idea what lovely things he, says in them. 
For instance, one day he sent me a pair 
of silk gloves, and with them, written 
on a small scroll: 


Oh that I were a glove upon thy hand, 
That I might touch thy cheek. 


His letters were full of lovely things 
like that, and I can not think of them 
without crying. 

Your loving 
ROSALINE. 


OG. Ln 
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Coming Shows 


“Parlor, Bedrom and Bath,” one of the 
comedy hits of New York last year, will be 
seen at the Shubert-Jefferson Theater next 
week. The plot deals with the amorous ad- 
ventures of an unsophisticated young benedict 
who is compelled to play the part of a Don 
Juan in order to satisfy the romantic crav- 
ings of his too sentimental wife. To say that 
it is on the order of “Fair and Warmer” and 
vies with that popular play in its general 
appeal, is about as good a description as one 
can give of it. The cast will be headed by 


Florence Moore. 
— * * 


At the American Theater Cohan & Harris 
will present a secret service play called 
“Three Faces East.” The play is based on 
the exploits of a master-detective whose coun- 
terplot foils the machinations of a group of 
international spies. Through swift moving 
scenes culminating in dramatic climaxes there 
is unraveled a perplexing tangle of political 
intrigues for private revenge. 

_ * . 

The Orpheum bill will be headed by Emma 
Carus, a favorite through her work in many 
musical comedies. Other numbers will be 


Gus Van and Joe Schenck in their big hit 
“The Pennant Winning Battery of Songland;” 
“Where Things Happen,” a vivid glimpse of 
“Over There,” in six flashes, under the di- 


rection of Emily Ann Wellman, which is a 


development of the idea of suggesting scenes . 


by lighting rather than by actual reproduc- 
tion; Harriet Rempel and Company in an in- 
teresting playlet called “Tarrytown;” Herbert 
Clifton in his travesties on women; Florenz 
duo, magicians; Friscoe, syncopated dances; 
the Sensational Gerards, and the world’s news 


in pictures. 
* 7. 7 


“Flirtation,” a musical satire on college 
life, will be the leading feature of the Grand 
Opera House bill next week. Included in the 
bill are an unusual playlet called “Pretty 
Soft; Nick Rufford presenting “One Loose 
Page From the Book of Fun;” Transfield 
Sisters in a musical offering; Jack George 
duo, general fun; Harry Tsuda, Japanese 
marvel; Pope and Uno, featuring the only 
good night dog in the world; Connie Craven, 
“The Family Album;’ Simpson and Moore, 
fun and nonsense; the Animated Weekly, 


Mutt and Jeff cartoons and Sunshine comedies. 
* * * 


Hal Stephens, delineator of Shakespearean 
characters, will head the Columbia bill next 
week with ‘Famous Characters in Famous 
Scenes.” Other vaudeville numbers will be 
Hahn, Weller and Kenyon, three men with 
pleasing singing voices; a singing and dancing 
novelty by the three Ander girls; Mole, 
Jester and Mole, comic cyclists; and Knight 
and Jackman in “Comedy Flirtalogue.” The 
feature picture will be Mae Marsh in “The 
Racing Strain,” followed by the Columbia 
Weekly, the Official War Review, Harold Loyd 
in “Going, Going, Gone!” and a _ Strand 


comedy called ‘‘Easy Payments.” 
ao 7 * 


Forty talented burlesquers’ called the 
Sporting Widows will appear at the Gayety 
Theater next week in a two-act farce, “All In 
Fun.” The play deals with two men in 
search of the fountain of youth and gives 
Harry Cooper, who has the leading role, 
numerous opportunities to display his peculiar 
laugh-evoking abilities. The company support- 
ing Mr. Cooper includes June LeVeay, Alice 
Lazar, Joe Brown, Louise Wright, Frank 
Ward, George Weist, Harry Myers and a 


heautiful chorus. 
So So fo 


Marts and Money 


It’s a bad state of affairs in Wall 
street. The desire to sell is the pre- 
dominant force in practically all quar- 
ters of the market. Values are sink- 
ing, without encountering large pur- 
chasing orders from capitalistic parties 
habitually eager to take advantage of 


bargain days on the stock exchange. Re- 


current recoveries are of the mechanical, 
technical variety. In most cases, they 
follow cancellation of short contracts 
indicating substantial profits. If upturns 
amount to more than two points, sell- 
ing is resumed with complete indiffer- 
ence to reminders that the market has 
been going down ever since October. 
If asked for his views, the active de- 
pressionist rhapsodizes in the ‘following 
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EMBLEM ADOPTED BY CLEARING HOUSE 





FIRST 


The first Trust Company of our City to 

join the St. Louis Clearing-House Associa- 

tion and the first to join the Federal 
Reserve System was the Mercantile! 


Wy Ben your money is placed in the 
care of the Mercantile Trust 
oe is not only protected by 

uis Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, but is also under the vigilant 
supervision of bank examiners from 
both Missouri and Illinois. Then, our 
membership in the Federal Reserve 
System provides the additional su- 
preme protection of the United 
States Government itself! 


Can you conceive stronger guarantees 
of safety than these? The fourfold 
guardianship of the world’s leading 
nation, two great States and the 
financial association of the “Fourth 


Mercantile T pus ust Company 








me”.L/. S. Government 
Protection 
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of them. 












This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—‘Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE 


ST. LOUIS 
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4 fashion: “Will the market decline fur- 
ther? Sure thing. What else can it do 
under existing conditions? Just look at 
© that mess they are making of the trans- 
’ portation problem. And it’s getting 
| worse, instead of better. That feller 
| McAdoo just got out in time,—I give 
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him credit for that. Talk about Bolshe- 
vism! You read that the railway em- 
ployes get $900,000,000 more per annum 
than they did a year ago. Fancy re- 
turning the properties to stockholders 
with such an addition to the pay-roll. 


Hey, what? Prices of stocks are cheap? 


ct 


laugh,—lI’ve a 
Just you wait. You'll see 
bargains yet before the 
We bears are going 
to see this thing through.” Such is the 
popular philosophy nowadays. It gets 
attentive hearing in spite of the fall to 
334 per cent in the quoted rate for call 
loans. Circumspect people feel per- 
turbed, not only over the $250,000,000 
railroad deficit, but also over the grow- 
ing seriousness of the labor problem 
throughout the country. They dislike 
the determined opposition to proposals 
that wages be reduced in industries that 
had enjoyed huge war contracts and 
are now compelled to mark down the 
prices of their products. Wall street 
pricked up its ears when the report came 
that Charles M. Schwab had suddenly 
joined the prophets of pessimism. 
Somewhere along the Rhine, in the 
Nibelungen country, he has had a vision 
of a coming twilight for the gods of 
business and finance. He predicts a 
period of dullness and shrinking profits. 
He doesn’t believe that American makers 
of steel will get much business from 
Europe. British, French and Belgian 
manufacturers are sure of securing the 
great bulk of contracts, he thinks, This 
ill-timed outburst on the part of an in- 
dustrial captain who had so long played 
the part of bon enfant caused quite a 
commotion in brokerage offices. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with Schwab”? asked 
brokers and patrons, as the crepitations 
of the tape became more lively and 
Bethlehem Steel broke to 55'14,—a new 
absolute minimum. There’s a _ reason 
for his bear talk. May be connected 
with the obstreperous attitude of the 
workers at the Bethlehem mills. Too 
bad he’s at a safe distance. It’s now 
suspected that the 10 per cent dividend 
on Bethlehem “B” stock will soon be 
lowered to 6 or 5 per cent. If the latter 
rate is put in effect, the net return to 
purchasers at 55 would still be decidedly 
substantial—nearly 9 per cent. By hit- 
ting 89, Steel common, too, has set a 
new low record for the present move- 
ment. The price is three points under 
the figure (92) lately fixed by Chair- 
man Gary on shares to be sold during 
1919 to the corporation’s employes. The 
same price had been established a year 
ago. Steel common doesn’t act as if 
the culmination of the decline might 
be looked for in the next few days. A 
break to or below 85 would no doubt 
have a markedly unsettling influence 
on the entire industrial list, and we 
may therefore take it for granted, that 
the leading officials and the powerful 
financial cliques affiliated with the cor- 
poration are vigilantly following the 
movements of this particular baromet- 
ric stock. It was not a mere coinci- 
dence, I think, that the fall to 89 quick- 
ly brought a reduction to 334 per cent 
in the call rate. Baldwin Locomotive 
common, which sold at 10134 last May, 
is now obtainable at 6634. The high- 
est on record, set in 1915, is 154%. 
Owners have received no dividends in 
the past three years. The stock has 
long been very popular among the 
gambling element, owing, mostly, to fre- 
quent wide fluctuations in the quoted 
price. The values of all equipment com- 
panies are necessarily sensitive to ad- 
verse news and gossip about transpor- 


Say, don’t make me 
cracked lip. 
some real 
trouble is over. 






































tation systems. Even American Car & 
Foundry common, which had shown ex- 
ceptional resiliency in recent weeks, reg- 
istered a loss of three or four points 
during the latest slump. Midvale Steel 
is rated at 415%. This is only two points 
above the absolute minimum touched in 
the autumn of 1917, that is, 391%. The 
stock was held in high esteem, for a 
while, after incorporation in 1915. Much 
of it was readily sold at 98%. The 
yearly dividend still is $6 on the par 
value of $50. Of course, this rate can- 
not be maintained much longer. The 
company’s capitalization is sufficiently 
heavy to set many a cautious stockhold- 
er thinking during these days of reac- 
tion and repentance in Wall street of- 
fices, There’s $100,000,000 stock out- 
standing, plus $50,000,000 of collateral 
and subsidiary bonds. The quotations 
of copper shares witness to increasing 
fears of further slashing of dividend 
rates. The principal representative of 
this group, Anaconda, is quoted at 573%, 
against 7414 on October 18 last. Dur- 
ing the great bulge in the autumn of 
1916, sales were made at 10534, the 
highest on record. The annual dividend 
is $8. Utah Copper is down to 71, It 
was up to 130 a little over two years 
ago. The dividend is $10. There can 
scarcely be any doubt that both 
the Anaconda and Utah payments will 
be curtailed at a not distant date. For 
the price of the metal is slowly reced- 
ing, and will probably be around 18 
before March 1. There was some un- 
usually insistent selling, lately, in 
American Smelting & Refining com- 
mon. The current price of this stock 
is 60%, or nearly thirty points below the 
maximum in 1918. In 1916, 12334 was 
reached. Raiding parties are evidently 
aware of the bearing that falling prices 
of copper, lead and spelter, together 
with high costs of operation, must have 
upon the earning of the Guggenheim 
plants. Lead is quoted at 5.50 cents per 
pound. This compares with 8 cents a 
year ago, and with a maximum of 12 
cents in 1917. In this connection, it 
may be mentioned that according to 
Dun’s Review, the quotations for many 
articles of chief consumption continue 
to fall more or less rapidly. They are 
approaching pre-war bases. During the 
past week, declines numbered 53, while 
advances numbered only 18. There 
were folks who felt confident, up to 
about three months ago, that prices of 
all commodities would remain high for 
years to come, if not permanently. They 
have quieted down since. Even pro- 
fessors who used to agonize over the 
depreciating value of the gold dollar 
have become silent. Both war and 
peace are great teachers. Movements 
in the bond list sympathize closely with 
those in the stock department. Quota- 
tions show losses of one or two points 
in numerous instances. Speculative 
commitments still indicating gains are 
being liquidated. The propensity to 
sell is accentuated by conjectures as to 
the probable effects of the forthcoming 
Victory loan, the total of which is now 
placed at $5,000,000,000. There’s an idea 
that the interest rate may be fixed at 
4% per cent. Maybe so. Still, it won't 
do to forget that the liquidation in fi- 
nancial markets and the fall in wages 
and prices of commodities must ulti- 
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* hancement in quoted value, 


mately be favorably reflected in the 
quotations for all investment securities. 
Large amounts of capital are set free 
day after day. As the process of libera- 
tion proceeds, values of good bonds and 
stocks should stiffen and at last become 
immune to the operations of stock ex- 
change wreckers. 


o, 
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Finance in St. Louis 

In the past few days, the issues of 
the United Railways Co. were the prin- 
cipal features of interest on the local 
stock exchange. After advancing four 
or five points, the 4 per cent bonds 
dropped back to 50, the figure that had 
been effective for some time prior to the 
so-called compromise at the city hall. 
About $20,000 in all were transferred. 
The preferred stock still is quoted at 
15, but trading in it is of very small 
proportions, With a receivership vir- 
tually inevitable, there are no induce- 
ments for conducting important opera- 
tions in these securities. One hundred 
shares of Brown Shoe common brought 
68 lately; twenty Ely-Walker D. G. first 
preferred, 101; ten common, 105; two 
hundred Hydraulic-Press Brick com- 
mon, 6.12% to 6.25, and thirty-five Mis- 
souri Portland Cement, 77.50. National 
Candy common is selling at 68. Eighty 
shares were disposed of in the last three 
or four days. Fifteen shares of the 7 
per cent second preferred brought 100. 
This exceeds the best records of 1918 
and 1917 by five and six points, re- 
spectively. The 7 per cent first pre- 
ferred, which was down to 100 two 
years ago, is in demand at 109 at this 
moment. National Bank of Commerce 
has risen to 120.50; thirty-five shares 
were transferred at this price, which is 
but a small fraction below the top 
mark of 1918. The low point last year 
was 10814, Some Boatmen’s Bank stock 
was sold at 112 lately, which compares 
with a minimum of 100% last May. 

Se 


Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank, of Commerce.. 119% 120 
Mercantile Trust .......-.....- 338 350 
United Railways com. _......- 4% 
i: OI on ican op pnenssnnangate, eakeen 15 
OG GE TS INCRE SAUER See eeppeeee ees 50% 50% 
Certain-teed com. ............. 30 33 
Mo. Portland Cement.......- , 
Ely & Walker 2d pfd......... eo 
Brown Shoe com...........---.-- OOA6. nace 
On Oe on ni cohenneanracn ee gees 
Hydraulic P. Brick pfd.... ...... 35 
National Candy com......... 67% 67% 
Chicago Ry. Equipment.... 102% _ ...... 
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Answers to Inquiries 

Investor, St. Louis—Erie general lien 
4s are quoted at 54, against 64% on 
November 12 last. They were down to 
47, in 1917. They never were regard- 
ed as a good investment, not even dur- 
ing the three or four years in which 
dividends were paid on the first pre- 
ferred stock. The company’s finances 
are not in particularly encouraging 
shape. They are affected by high cost 
of operation. The last quarterly state- 
ment showed net income of $1,803,552, 
against $3,156,864 for the. like period in 
1917. Obviously, the general lien 4s 
are merely a speculation. There’s noth- 
ing in sight that would warrant hopes 
of material improvement in the char- 
acter of the bonds, or a substantial en- 


R. H. M., Denver Colo.—You can 
hardly commit a serious mistake if you 
keep out of Alaska Gold Mines stock. 
It should be considered only by people 
who wish to gamble and don’t mind 
waiting two or three years for a pos- 
sible “spurt” of five to ten points. Noth- 
ing is paid on the “A” and “B” deben- 
ture bonds, and there are no indications 
of a decisive turn for the better in out- 
put and earnings in the calculable fu- 
ture. The statement for nine months 
ended September 30, 1918, disclosed a 
deficit of $270,722. Stock has never 
drawn a dividend. 

M. D., Teer Ill.—The com- 
mon stacks of the U. S. Rubber Co. has 
not paid a douse) since 1915, when 
the best quotation was 7434. In 1917, 
the low point was 45. There has been a 
fairly steady rise in recent months, at- 
tended by talk of a resumption of divi- 
dends. It is believed that 5 or 6 per 
cent could conveniently be disbursed. 
In the first half of 1918, company earned 
a net surplus of $7,792,000, after all 
charges and dividends on first and sec- 
ond preferred. There’s now only $403,- 
000 second outstanding, The common 
stock is not an investment, and cannot 
be regarded as a real bargain at 75, the 
present quotation, But the clique in 


. control may succeed in bringing about 


a further advance of some importance. 
Rubber is one of the stocks that have 
the habit of going up when the general 
tendency is downward, and of going 
down when it is upward,—in other 
words, a “specialty.” 

Constant Reaper, Hot Springs, Va.— 
Union Pacific common sold at 10934 
about a year ago. After a rise to 13714 
on October 19, the quotation has re- 
lapsed to 126%. It is interesting that in 
1917 the minimum of 101144 was close 
to that set in the panic of 1907. Last 
year’s maximum was the lowest in about 
fourteen years. Carefully considered, it 
doesn’t seem advisable to increase hold- 
ings of this stock above 120. The net 
yield at this figure would be 8.3 per 
cent. While the 10 per cent is safely 
earned, the market for railroad shares 
is being hurt by the badly beclouded 
future of transportation systems. The 
inevitable result must be higher income 
bases. 

J. A. F., Des Moines, Ia.—(1) Fed- 
eral Farm Loan 5 per cent bonds, quoted 
at 1034, are a safe investment, and 
not likely to depreciate in serious man- 
ner. There will always be a ready mar- 
ket for them, especially in New York. 
(2) U. S. Steel sinking fund 5s are a 
good investment, but may decline to 97 
or 96 before long. They were as’ low 
as 93 in 1917. (3) Cannot recommend 
investment in Peoria & Eastern first 4s. 


TraverR, Chicago, Ill—(1) American 
Steel Foundry will probably go lower 
yet; now quoted at 78%. If you still 
have a profit, let go. (2) Keep out of 
American Hide & Leather preferred and 
common; don’t pay any attention to tips 
made to order day after day. 


H. H. W., Columbus, O.—Pennsyl- 
vania is quoted at 4434. Add to your 
holdings at and below 41. The demand 
for the stock has not been broad in 
recent times, notwithstanding general 
knowledge of its investment merits. 
There would be substantially increased 
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rf Nights—2 Matinees 





, ‘conning wise wicks ae a 
3 FACES EAST 


Cohan and 
Harris Present 


The Most Fascinating Mystery Play Ever Written 


Wed, Mat. 25c to $1.00 - Sat. Mat. 25c to $1.50 - Nights 50c to $2.00 








Week Beginning Sun- 
day Night, Jan. 26th 


QHUBERT. JEFFERSO 


St. Louis’ Lead- Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert, 
ing Playhouse Managing Directors 
A, H. Wwoop’s JOYOUS FARCE 


PARLOR, BEDROOM and BATH 


BY an swan wih A LORENCE MOORE 
Pop. Matinee Wed., $1 .00 


PRICES - Nights 50c-%2.00 
. 
SEATS ALSO AT CONROY’S—1100 OLIVE ST. 











9th at St. Charles 
2:15—TWICE DAILY—S8:15 
IMHOFF, CONN , BERT 
& COREENE SWOR 


Jack Alfred & Co.—Burt Earle Co. 
Sylvia Loyal 


Matinees, 15¢c-50e. Eves., Se to $1. 


ORPHEUM 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN 


And Kerr & Weston and 
Jack Coogan 








SIDNEY PHILLIPS 
14th & MATINEE DAILY 


GAYETY Locust LADIES 10c 


Bowery Burlesquers 


WITH Next Week— 
FOSTER and HARCOURT SPORTING WIDOWS 








GRAND OPERA MOUSE 15.25c. 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK. 
Dorothy Van and Jack Deible are the stars in the production “Flirta- 
tion” including some wonderful singing and dancing beauties. Others 
on the bill are: Chas. H. Smith, in a sketch entitled “Pretty Soft;” Nicki 
Hufford, in “One Loose Page From the Book of Fun;” Transfield Sisters, 
Jack George Duo, Harry Tsudo, Japanese marvel, Pope and Uno, Connie 
Craven, Simpson and Moore, 
World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 





Show Never Stops—l11 A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 





JOHN McCORMACK 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 
FRIDAY EVENING 
pay EVENING. COLISEUM 
SALE OF SEATS AT CONROY’S, 1100 OLIVE 
PRICES, 50c to $2. WAR TAX 10%. - 








COLUMBIA 15c-25c *“vatbevinte 


TWO SHOWS—ONE ADMISSION «..., « pris incmstonn og The the. 
CHARLES ALTHOFF 


Co.—Eary & Eary 
) 
“The Sheriff of Hicksville” REX BEACH S 
Douglas Flint & Co. 


“TOO FAT TO FIGHT” 
With Frank Mcintyre. 











STANDARD spuRLESQUE 
THE BIG REVIEW 


Next—MILE-A-MINUTE GIRLS. 











The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


‘“CICARDIS”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and een. Air 
WINTER GARDE 
A. J. SICARDI 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 














demand if the value were to fall to 41 
or 40. 
about 7% per cent. 


That would mean a yield of 


opposite direction. 


When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
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War-Time Advertising 


You should make your advertising campaign 
harmonize with present day conditions. Let us help 
you do it. 


We offer to You an organization of successful ad- 
vertising men which measures up to the spirit of the 
times. 

Your advertising problems intrusted to us— 


whether they be large or small—will be properly 
solved and safely) handled. 


We are more interested in the success of your 
campaign than how much we are going to make out of 
it. You will like our methods. 


Write for booklet or phone 
for appointment. 





Simpson Advertising, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
Phene, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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Is Now On 


SEE REDUCTIONS 
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Your Grocer will deliver 


Pe REG. US. PAT. OFF 


A BEVERAGE 


You’ve enjoyed it at restaurants and other places— 
now you want your family and your guests to join 
you in the same pleasure. That’s one of the joys of 
serving Bevo—to hear your guests say how good it 
is—then to listen to their arguments as to just what 
it is. If they haven’t seen the bottle they'll all agree 
that it is something else—if they have seen the 
bottle each will have a different explanation for its 
goodness. ——<—=— 

Bevo is nutritive—pure through pasteurization and 
sterilization—non-intoxicating, wholesome and thor- 
oughly refreshing. Note—Bevo should be served cold. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 


Get Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug stores, 
picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, steam- 
ships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. Guard 
against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 
) ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 




















Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


nd 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suit 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Main 1735, Telephones; Central 775-R 


























